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COLUMBUS, O.., 
RMS: | 
ONE DOLLAR PER YEAR IN ADVANCE, | 


Four Copies ordered at onetime, Taree Dotiars, and at the 
same rate (75 cents each,) for any additional number. 

New subscribers willbe furnished with the back numbers of the 
current volume ; and all or either of the four previous volumes, if 
desired. 

The four published volumes are neatly bound in printed paper 
covers, suitable for sending by mail, price 75 cents each, or the full | 
set of 4 vols. for $2 sent free of postage. The postage on a volume 
is 20 cts. for any distance. 

Address 


M. B. BATEHAM, Columbus, O. 








Special Notice.--New Terms. 

Our stock of back numbers of current volume being 
nearly exhausted, we have increased the edition, and new 
subscribers who do not desire all the back numbers may 
commence with the Ist May No and close with the vol-| 
ume—(8 months,) on remitting to us 50 cents free of 





postage. (Two persons can urite and send $1 by mail.) | 


Those who desire full sets can still be supplied at the reg- 
ular price. 
+.ee 
Tue rarer used for our last two or three numbers has 
not been of as good quality as we intended to use. The 
manufacturers have just put up new machinery, and say 
they will do better as soon as they learn the hang of it.-—| 
If they do not improve soon we shall send elsewhere for 
supplies. 


*2eo 


Lost.---The paper containing the constitution and list 
of officers of the Knox county Ag. Society, has strayed 
from our table; who will send us a copy? 

i> Officers of Agricultural Societies, and Editors es- 
pecially, will oblige us by marking with a pen, articles 
they desire us to read or notice, inthe county papers--- 
such as the doings of Agricultural Societies, &c.---other- | 





Published on the 1st and 15th of each monh.--Terms, $1 per year--Four Copies for $3. 
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wise, it is not probable we shall see them, as we have not 


time to read or examine closely, one half of our exchan- 


es. 
+7-eo - 
Ohio State Fair. 
MEETING oF THE Boarp oF Acricu.turr anp Commirter 
or ARRANGEMENTS. 

Pursuant to notice, a meeting of the State Board of 
Agriculture was held at Cincinnati on the 10th inst., for 
the purpose of hearing a report from the local committee, 
and making further arrangements in regard to the pro- 
posed State Fair. 


Present—Messrs. Trimble (President,) Sullivant, Bate- 
ham, Watts, Gest and Lapham, of the State Board. (A 
letter was presented from Mr. Strickle stating his inabili- 
ty to attend on account of sickness.) Of the local com- 
mittee there were present Messrs. Caldwell, Duffield, 
Ernst, Foot, Hoffner, Horton and Warder; also several 
other gentlemen, including Hon. Thomas Corwin, T. C. 
Peters, Dr. C. H. Raymond and N. Sawyer, Esgqr. 

Mr. Lapham presented a report of the meeting of com- 
mittees held at his office on the Ist and 2d of March, (see 
Q. Cult., Mar. 15,) which report was accepted. 

Mr. Lapham also reported plans and specifications agreed 
on by the committee of arrangements, for enclosure and 
buildings for the fair, which was accepted. The follow- 
ing extracts from this report will serve to convey an idea 
of the extent and kind of preparations contemplated: 

‘The lot is to be enclosed by aclose board fence, ten 
feet high, containing eight to ten acres. 

Within the enclosure are to be erected three large build- 
ings, 150 feet long by 52 feet wide. One of these build- 
ings to be denominated “Flora Hall,” and to be appro- 
priated to the special use of the Cincinnati Horticultural 
Society. @ne for the exhibition of manufactured arti- 


cles; and the third, for dairy products, seeds, grain, and 
miscellaneous articles. 


One building situated on the outside of the enclosure 
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and near the entrance gates, for the Treasurer's office, 
thirty feet by twenty, and ten feet high. 

One building of the same size as the above for the 
Clerk’s office. 
posite the Treasurer’s office. 

Hencoops 100 feet long, made inside of the fence. 

Fifty pens or enclosures are to be made for Hogs and 
Sheep, each twelve feet square and four feet high—with 
posts set firm in the ground. 

Two large gates for Carriages; one for entrance and 
one for exit; and a carriage way, 18 feet wide, next the 
fence, forming a continuous road nearly around the en- 
closure. ‘These gates are to be placed exterior to the of- 
fice buildings, which are placed far enough apart to have 
three gates for persons on foot to enter between these two 
buildings. 

Posts, with a very strong railing, and scantling placed 
on the top of each post, will form the inner side of the 
carriage road, and to which the cattle are to be fastened. 

A pair of large scales for weighing cattle to be provi- 
ded 

Forage to be engaged and furnished at reasonable rates. 

The privilege of putting up a house or houses for 
refreshments—excluding spirituous liquors—to be let out 
to the highest bidder, who shall be deemed capable and 
responsible, for making ample provision for suppling the 
multitude, and who will be required to furnish a separate 
room with refreshments for all the Committees. 

The amount of lumber required to construct all the 
ubove buildings, fixtures and enclosures, will be 120 thou- 
sand feet, board measure. The lumber will be worth its 
cost, and perhaps more, when we are done with it. 


The selection of the ground for the Fair was not fully 
decided on, several lots having been offered not yet view- 


ed by the committee. It will be decided soon. The 
ground known as “Camp Washington,”* has been offered 


and is very suitable for the parpose. 
Remarks were inade by Mr. Peters, also by members 


of the committee, giving assurance of the hearty co-op- | 


eration of the citizens of Cincinnati and Hamilton coun- 
ty in the work of making suitable preparations for the 
Fair, and raising funds for defraying expenses. The 
arazount already subscribed is $500, and it is believed that 
the full amount required for making erections, &c., (say 
$1,5.0,) will be raised in due time. 

A proposition was offered from Messrs. Martin and 
Blundell, scale makers, Cincinnati, to put up one of their 
large platform scules on the show grounds, for the use 
of the committees, free of charge.-—Accepted. 

On motion, D. Lapmam was appointed Assistant Treas- 
urer, with authority to receive and disburse moneys and 
make contracts in behalf of the Board, for purposes con- 
nected with the Fair. 


On motion, resolved, that the President of the Board | 


be requested to invite distinguished citizens of other 
Sates to attend the Fair; and that a committee of recep- 
tion be appointed. 

(The President stated that he would with pleasure at- 
tend to this duty; and he requested the members of the 
Board to furnish him the address of any persons they 
might desire should be invited.) 

The President reported that Hon. T. Corwin had con- 
sented to deliver the address at the Fair, if not specially 
prevented; and other distinguished speakers would be in- 
vited to be present and make remarks. It is hoped that 
Daniel Webster and Thomas H. Benton will be among 
them. 

Resolved, that the next meeting of the Board be held 


Situated without the enclosure, and op- | 


in Cincinnation Wednesday the 20th of June next, to 
appoint awarding committees and make further arrange- 
ments for the Fair; and that each member of the Board 
|prepare a list beforehand of suitable persons for such 
| committees. 

Resolved, That the Auditor of State be requested to 
address a circular to the County Auditors calling their 
special attention to the recent amendment of the law 
relating to publie shows. 

Resolved, that the thanks of the Board are herely ten- 
dered to T. C. Peters, Esq., for his valuable services in 
aiding the committee in making plans and arrangements 
for the proposed Fair. 

te 
Tenth Annual Exhibition of the Ohio Mechan- 
ics? Institute. 
To the Mechanics, Manufacturers and Artists of the United 

States : 

The design of our exhibition is to excite among work- 
men a generous emulation, and thereby improve the qual- 
ity and increase the variety of our manufactures; to bring 
into notice such discoveries, inventions and improvements 
as may contribute to the advancement of the individual 
interest, and the common weal of our country. 

We therefore invite competition from all parts of the 
| Union, and hope none, either here or elsewhere, having 
| ingenuity or skill, will feel themselves excused or not in- 
jvited. We ask co-operation in an enterprise which is 
| their own, and solicit contributions from all. 

| Our female friends, on whose workmanship and pres- 


| ence so much of the interest and spirit of our exhibitions 


| depends, are again requested to favor us with their assis- 
| tance, which, in works of benevolence and public good, 
| always ensures success. 

Our new building, on the corner of Sixth and Vine 
| streets, will be so far finished as to enable the institute to 
| open their exhibition of Domestic Manufactures, by the 








| 5th of September, 1849, but they will be prepared to re- 
| ceive such goods and machinery as may be sent, by the 
Ist of August. 
It is the intention of the institute to appropriate a large 
store room on the first Hoor, as a permanent exhibition and 
| sale of such articles of manufacture, as may be presented. 
| The object of this arrangement is to bring together the 
| various productions of the country in as close proximity 
jas possible, that persons desiring information, can obtain 
| it, and at the same time they can examine for themselves, 
| specimens of such articles as they may wish to purchase. 
| It is confidently believed that an arrangement of this kind 
| will greatly facilitate the operations of inventors and man- 
ufacturers. To support this department, a tax per square 
foot occupied by the article will be charged, as may be 
jagreed upon. Any persons desiring to avail themselves 
lof this facility, can give such information and description 
| of the article they wish to place in this room, as will ena- 
| ble the attendant to receive orders for them. 
A competent person will be employed to superintend 
| this department, and a Policy of Insurance will be effec- 
ted of a sufficient amount to cover any loss by fire that 
may be likely to occur, for the benefit of the depositor. 
Recuvations of the Tenth Exhibition of American Man- 
ufactures, to be held in the eity of Cincinnati; com- 

mencing on the fifth day of September, 1849. 

1. The exhibition rooms will be prepared for the recep- 
tion of goods on the first of August, and opened for the 
admission of visitors, on Wednesday, the Sth of Septem- 
ber. 

2. Articles of every kind, in the useful, ornamental 
and fine arts, will be received for exhibition. 

3. All goods intended for competition must be deposited 
and ready for exhibition before 9 o’clock, A. M.,on Wed- 
nesday, the 5th of September. 

4. To insurea perfect impartiality, the judges will be 
exclusively selected from persons practically acquainted 
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with the several branches of manufactures on which they | Corn crop there as having been quite small. But the 


shall be appointed, but who are neither depositors of such | general average of the crops of 1848, in Ohio, was at least 


manufactures themselves, nor in any way interested in | 
the articles submitted to their examination. 


15 ar 20 per cent in advance of those of 1847. This is 


an important fact, in estimating the Agriculture of the 


5. Certificates of superiority will not be confined to | State, or the Commerce of the Country. 


specimens prepared expressly for exhibition, but regard | 
will be had to the prices and quality of the articles. 

ti. Proof of origin must be furnished, if required, for 
every specimen oifered for exhibition. 

7. Allarticles deposited for competition, must be ac- | 
companied with a note, stating the fact, and also giving | 
the names and residences of the makers and depositors; | 
and itis particularly requested that labels may be attach- 
ed bearing the names of the makers. 

8. Arrangements will be made to exhibitto advantage 
any working models or machinery that may be sent in for | 
exhibition, and contributors in this branch are respectful- | 
ly invited. Experience has shown the interest which the 
public take in them; and thatthe display is calculaied to | 
convey useful information. A careful and competent su- | 
perintendant will be provided. 

9. ‘The mornings of each day, until fifteen minutes be- | 
fore nine o'clock, shall be appropriated to the judges. 

10. Neither owners nor depositors of gouds shall be ad- 
mitted to the exhibition room during the time appropri 1 | 
ted to the judges except at the special request of the| 
judges of the articles owned or deposited by them. } 

1L Every article intended to be sold for the benefit of | 
the owner, must have tie value fixed by the said owner; 
and all that an article brings more than such value, will 
be considered as a donation to the institute. 

N. T. Horton, 

L. T. Wet.s, 

J.G. Anruony. 
Committee. 


Mites Greenwoop, 
D. F. Meaper, 
J. A. James, 


a-eere ' 
Agriculture of Ohio. 
Irs Procressitve IMPROVEMENT AND IMPORTANCE. 


| 


The editor of the Cincinnati Atlas, after alluding to the | 
contemplated State Fair, gives the following statistics 
and deductions from the recent report of the State Board | 
of Agriculture : 


Weare glad to learn, by the Annual Report of the Board 
of Agriculture, that in the great Art of cultivating the 
soil, and in the production of crops, Ohio is yet rapidly | 
advancing. Almost every county in the State, which has | 
made any Reports on the subject, returns a much larger | 
crop last year 1848) than was returned for the year pre- | 
vious. Taking the average of the four previous years as 
a standard, there was a general increase in the year 1548, 
of Wheat and Corn, to the extent of 10 or 15 per cent. | 
In the crops of a great State like this, such an increase | 
amounts to several millions of -bushels, and has a decided | 
effect upon the markets of. the nation. | 

We copy out the following paragraphs of several of the | 
counties above us, as specimnens of the general report: 

Cuinton County.—“ Average yield, as compared with | 
four or five years past. Corn more; Wheat more; Oats! 
more; Buckwheat more; Potatoes more; Hay more.’ | 

Criarke County.— “Wheat more; Corn more; Oats! 
more; Potatoes less; Hay more.”” 

Cuampaicne County.—*Corn more; Wheat more;}| 
Potatoes less; Hay the same.” 

Darke County.—“Corn 30 per cent more; Wheat 35 | 
percent more; Oats the same, Potatoes 15 per cent more; | 
Hay the same.”’ 

fraNKLIN County.—“Corn the same; Wheat 30 per| 
cent more; Oats the same; Potatoes 50 per cent less; | 
Hay about the same.” | 

Detaware Counry.—“Corn 25 per cent more; Wheat | 
50 per cent more; Oats I5 per cent less; Hay 12 percent} 
more.”” | 


There is no mistaking these reports. There ishere and 
there a county whose general average is not so mag 
The returus from the county of Preble represents the} 


| teen millions of bushels. 


| lions of bushels of Wheat in 1%48! 
jlious of bushels was a surplus. 


The following is the Report of Wheat raised in several 
Counties, last year, and which does not include several 
of the largest Wheat growing counties in the State: 








ees es eee 1,000,000 bushels. 
ee... . CODCPETRP CLE ETEe 1,000,000 do 
Oa BGS « b's va knee Se Wie 700,000 = =do 
op MM ice EET 775,000 do 
G0 « "Se a ra oh oa 28 cab: 700,000 do 
do PI cvechbde sandsd 500,000 = do 
” a SEER OLO EE 500,000 do 
GORY EN nb 4'ee koe ts ----- 620,000 do 
Go  Faseeee .. 6 sis -...- 380,000 do 
do | ee ere 200,000 do 
a ee ee ee . 300,000 do 
Oe = GE cic acca i cttat mete 300,000 do 
Oe “Cats ei dean ctesinds 230,000 do 
OO: 1 TAI ao cei h cave ccnces 250,000 do 
ee eee 300,600 do 
do Ns ction hae aacaate seme 180.0 0 do 
do DD 6 oc tides te cacsa’ 100,000 do 
60 GRR, cisk- ctw ds ceeedenst 100,000 do 

po ay er eee 8,135,000 bushels. 


These eighteen counties, then, produced eight millions 
of bushels of Wheat. ‘There are 84 countiesin the State, 


|of which 10 or 15 in the North West, do not produce 
|more than an average of 50,000 bushels each, while the 
| great Counties of Wayne, Richland, Belmont, Muskin- 
gum, Montgomery, &c., will average 6€0,000 each. The 


crop of 1847 was estimated, in round numbers, at seven- 
According to the data we have 
given, Ohio must have produced, at least, twenty-five mil- 
Of this fifteen mil- 
A large part of it has 
gone to Market; but there is yet a great surplus in the 
State. 

Of Corn, the State probably produced seventy miilions 
of bushels. 

Of Wool, Ohio sheared at least eight millions of pounds! 

The production of Wool, for Export, in some of the 
counties, was as follows: 


Mahoning County ............0000- 375,000 pounds. 
Harrison "eo eercree epee eae 5 0 364,000 do 
-ortage A ER Bee s- 250.000 do 
Stark Ge” Sevdees ccecauaueun 200,000 do 
Ashland GO . nahi wri rtAee 150,000 do 
Pee: GO) a. edcistcedasivne’ 100,000 do 
 @6. neces deta cs curene 150,000 do 
Guernsey do aukhale 5 ed eek nee 175,600 do 
Carroll OR a ata eviese 100,000 do 
Greene GOS <sgne~ sn awehe daha 100,000 do 
Medina Ob.) nucshnin digas 105,000 do 

EMRE dhss tdéeadacnetecus er 2,014,000 pounds. 


These eleven counties, then, have produced two mil- 
lions of pounds; but they are among the best in the State 
for wool growing. 

Of Corn, we have no accurate statistics, exeept for 
very few counties. 

The foilowing is the probable product of a few coun- 


ties: 

County, of Batlets oe is6.c ccc decssece 2,500,000 bushels. 
do ng ee eee ee 1,800,000 do 
do SEE Wu's. dice 85d eae te 1,200,000 do 
do SS bee) Ce 1 460,000 do 
do Seer 1,300,000 do 
do EN dis. sb biawiins oncvi 1,200,000 do 
co SL cgaa neds ceceee 600,000 do 
do Oe eee ...-. 700,000 do 
do SN De acide dae. be 600,000 do 
do Sat, ae a a 500,000 do 


.+ ++ 12,360,205 bushels. 


10 Counties..... 
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Here are ten counties producing twelve millions of bush- 
els of Corn! This does not include the Scioto Valley, of 
which three counties only—Ross, Pickaway and Frank- 
lin, probably raise five millions! This is enough to shew 
how vast is the Agricultural wealth of Ohio! 

So comprehensive and various is this subject, that in- 
teresting as it is, wecaD barely glance at one or two fea- 
tures, in a newspaper article. The capacily of an acre of 
vround to raise food, and the prices of food in Ohio, are 
subjects upon which we may hereafter give some particu- 
lars. ‘The small cropsin Ohio are things of much inter- 
est; but in the great book of Commerce, we only note 
the staple articles. ss sand 

The most important fact now to notice, is that the Ag- 
riculture of Ohio is rapidly improving, both in the amount 
produced and the mode of cultivation. The surplus of 
Grain produced for Exportation is greater than in any 
State of the Union, and is probably as great as that ef 
any community in the world. 

oe > - 
The Siphon for Washing Sheep. 

When in Trumbull county last summer, one of the 
sheep farmers near Warren, informed us of a mode 
practised in that vicinity of washing sheep, which is quite 
ingenious, and may be of service to others similarly situ-| 


ated. 








& 





F pg) : 
POL ty | 
Select a place near the bank of the canal where the | 
ground is several feet lower than the surface of the water | 
inside; there place a vat or trough, large enough to hold 
one or more sheep; then take a Siphon made of tin or) 
copper, say 8 or 10 feet long, and 3 or 4 inches in diame- | 
ter; (see above cut, and explanation in paper of April 1, 
p- 103;) the short arm of which is placed in the canal | 
and the long one outside the bank, with a gutter made of 
This 
furnishes a constant stream, sufficient for washing expe- 
ditiously one sheep at a time, without at all disturbing the | 
bank of the canal. | 


boards to conduct the water to the vatif necessary. 


To set the Siphon at work, plunge it into the canal, 
curve downwards, so as to fill the tube nearly or quite | 
fall of water, then stop up the ends, and place it in posi- | 
tion for operation, then withdraw the stoppage and let it| 
Tun. 

| 


+2402 
The Prospects for Sheep and Wool for 1849. 


Thousands of Sheep were killed both East and West 
in 1848, not as the result of an over-stock, but owing to 
discouragement under the current prices. The close of 
the last winter has raised the price of wool from 7 to 10 
cents per pound. The consequence is, that many wish 
their dead sheep alive again; or wish to stock up with a 
new supply. From present appearances, wool is going to 


| 
} 


| pects never brighter. 


do well for several years tocome. The reasonsare these 
for such an opinion: 

1. The tariff, if changed at all, will be so modified as 
to promote increased protection to our own manufactures. 
We shall have at least the protection of the tariff of 1°42, 
and this is all that manufacturers ask. 

2. The great and constantly increasing influx of for- 
eigners together with the natural increase of our own 
population, will call for a greater supply of manufactured 
goods and of course create demand. Our population is 
increasing at the rate of 2,000 a day—of course spindles 
will be increased to supply their wants. Nearly 1,000,- 
000 a year is now annually added to our numbers. Our 
flocks and our herds must be increased in proportion. 

3. Weare able to compete more and more successfully 
with some portions of the manufacturing districts of the 
old World. Weare pushing our manufactures abroad 
and supplanting theirs. 

4. Sheep and wool are successfully raised and improv- 


ed, and no agricultural investment is found to require less 


labor or yield greater profits. To prove this, we have 
only to point to the fact that nearly every farmer, who 


| for a series of years has steadily pursued the cultivation 


of Sheep and wool, has become rich and independent— 
out of debt—houses and land around him, and abounding 
in comforts and enjoyments. 

5. The grain growing regions of Ohio are well adapted 


| to Sheep, and farmers are finding out that sheep are good 


consumers of their straw, chaff, corn fodder, &c.—much 
of which now goes to waste. The raising of wheat and 
wool go well together. What is left of wheat the sheep 


' consume. 


For these and many such reasons we believe that sheep 
and wool are looking ahead with good prospects—pros- 
Sheep husbandry promises to be a 
healthy pursuit, paying satisfactory and suitably remune- 


| rating prices, with no vanishing and exploding inflation. 
| We want nothing that will prove a disappointment. 


A 
sound businessis the best. The profits of sheep husband- 
ry are good enough. We want nothing better. 

Example: A. buys 1002 year old ewes, after shearing, 
at $100. He buys a buck if he can find one, pure meri- 
no, for $20. This is his investment. He pastures them 
on land worth $20 peracre. He needs 20 acres for a years 
feeding, summer and winter, and good land well stocked 
in grass will supply them. Well selected ewes will yield 
4 poundsahead. With good management he may raise 
90 lambs. The account will stand thus: 











CAPITAL STOCK. 

SDSS WANN s c\0sio cece te diciicccsss GOD 
100 Ewes,......... ree Tee Pe i00 
$500 

RECEIPTS. 
400 pounds wool,............ wiwws oder $100 
OO Jatin A GAs so es 66 ct caccees : 95 
$195 

EXPENSES. 
Interest on capital, ......... ‘ONE EOT oR 
ng ee er cere 10 
DORR, Be GORE ooo cscs ciseleceessess 2 
Waste of flock, 10 per cent........... . 10 
$52 
Which deducted from above, leaves profits,... $143 


This profit will be greatly diminished the second year 
These lambs will not produce lambs—but simply wool— 
and they will not do it till 2 years old, and ought not till 
3 years old. The greater the flock the less the profit.— 
But it will be more than 25 per cent interest, under good 
management, at present prices of wool. Sheep that will 
not shear 4 pounds a head should not be purchased, and 
these should be crossed with the heavy shearing merino. 
At the lowest calculation no business exceeds that of wool 
growing, for profit. 


A Western Woot Gaowenr. 
Cleveland, May 10, 1849. 
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On Sheep and Woo!l--Rambouillet Merinoes. 


It will be seen by an advertisement in this paper, that the Messrs. Bingham, of Vermont, are importing into this 


State and other part> of the West, a number of Spanish Merino Sheep for sale. 


uw are well known 


1" , 
Taese gen leu 


throughout the East, as importers and breeders of Merino Sheep, and we doubt not their statements in regard to the 


purity of their stock, &c., nay be relied on. Of the 
our Opinion, iu speaking of the flock of N. Sawyer, an 
! heavy 


hardy and profitalle breed of sheep—producing 


cross of the Saxony and Spanish Merino. 


character of 


fleeces of gool worl, 
mixed breeds, thoug! not as fine as the best flocks in Fast 


these sheep we lave several times given 
this State. They are a strongly formed, 
of finer quaity than our common 


Others of 


‘ru Ohio, of the Well’s & Dickinson stock, which area 


To those of our farmers who are not skilled in the management of fine-wooled sheep, and to such as desire heavy 


fleeces rather than fineness, we can with confidence, recommend these Kingham sheep. 
prove more profitable in the long run than the finer gra: 


opinion on this point among wool growers. 


Whether this class will 


les, we are not prepared to say—as there is diversity of 


Mr. L. G. Bingham is now travelling in Ohio. Letters may be addressed to him at Cincinnati, for a short time. 





Wool Growers Meeting. 

The undersigned wool growers of Washington co., Pa., 
propose holding a Convention in Washington, on Tues- 
day, the 23d inst., (Court week) at Lo’clock A. M. The 
object of the Convention is to deliberate as to the most 
appropriate mode of disposing of wool—whether in the 
usual way or by placing itin depots; and if the latter be 


preferred, when, where, and by what means shall the depot | 


be established. There are matters of deep interest, and 
other business may be presented to the Convention for 
consideration. We therefore respectfully invite our broth- 
er wool growers of this and the adjoining states to parti- 
cipate in the deliberations of the proposed Convention 
aud hope there will be a general attendance. 

Wm. Moor, Joseph Clark, 

James Stephen, John Ramsey, 

Sam’l. T. Brownlee, Samuel Patterson, 

Thos. Buchanan, Thos. Miller, 

John Murry, Thos. M’Keever, 

Abm. Wortring, Wm. Dinsmore, 

Joseph Brownlee, James Ewing, 

Asa Manchester, James Lee. 

i> Editors of Western Pennsylvania, Western Vir- 

ginia, and Eastern Ohio, will please copy. 
wee 
Sheep Management -= Washing and Shearing-- 
Patting up Wool, &c. 

As shearing time is close at hand, and many farmers 
in this State have but recently engaged in the business of 
wool growing, the following chapter from Canfield’s re- 
cent treatise on sheep husbandry, may prove servicea- 
ble: 

WASHING. 
A day or two previous to the washing of sheep, they 


should all be tagged in the nicest manner, by shearing all 
tag-locks from their hinder parts, and all burs, which are 
visible, should be cut off or picked off. ‘I he washing and 
shearing may then be performed with much more ease 
aud cleanliness than if tagging is neglected at this time. 

The time for washing will depend upon the latitude and 
the season; but as soon as settled warm weather comes 
onin spring, it may be done with propriety. Coarse- 
wooled sheep, in latitude 41 or 42, should be washed in 
May, before their wool begins to shed; Merinos may, 
with more propriety, be washed in the last of May, or 
early in June. 


Fair and warm weather should be improved for this 
purpose, and the water should be comparatively warm.— 
If possible, they should all be washed in the fore part of 
the day. If the washing is finished a few hours before 
sunset, they will become partially dry before the chilly 
air of night comes on, and, of course, will be less affee- 
ted by it. 

The most convenient place for washing, is in a stream 
of clear water, with a gravelly or stony bottom, and suf- 
ficiently large to carry off the filth; ora small stream 
may be damed, or may be turned into a vat so as to an- 
swer this purpose. 

The sheep should be taken into the water, and keeping 
the head sufficiently elevated, the washing should be per- 
formed by squeezing portions of the fleece between the 
hands, until the water flowing from it will not be colored 
by the dirt. Then, if convenient, the sheep may be ta- 


ken to some higher and purer part of the stream, and ria- 
When the sheep is taken out of the water, if it is 
a weak sheep, or if the fleece is so filled with water that 
it cannot stand, it should be supported until the fleece is 
drained, so that it may not fall upon the sand or mud. 
During the process of washing, it should be borne in 
mind, that the sheep is taken into an element for which 


sed. 








it feels the greatest abhorrence, and which it ever avoids! 
as far as possible, except to quench its thirst; and, there- 
fore, itshould be kept in the water no longer than is ne- 
cessary for clean washing, and should be handled and 
treated as kindly as is consistent with perfect cleansing. 
In putting the sheep into the water, the arms and hands 
should be applied round the neck or body, Or to the hind) 
leg; and the sheep should never be lifted up or tossed} 
about merely by clinching the wool, nor be thrown vio- 
lently into the water, so as to injure it by contusion, as is 
frequently done in sport. 

The above method of washing sheep will render the 
wool sufficiently clean to be fair, merchantable wool. But 
if itis desirable to make the wool extra clean, the sheep 
should be washed immediately after a rain, by which their, 
wool has been well soaked; or they should be taken to. 
the washing pen, and each sheep should be dipped into the, 
water, or all may be thoroughly sprinkled with a water-| 
ing pot; and then, after being wet in either of these 
modes, they should be allowed to huddle together for an 
hour or more before they are washed. This metiiod is 
more particularly necessary in washing Merinos. 

After washiug, they should be kept, till sheared, in} 
clean, grassy pastures, which are free from burs, thistles, 
and half-charred wood. | 

Shearing may, with propriety, be commenced in about 
five or six days after washing, if the weather has been 
fair, so as to fully dry the fleece; otherwise, a longer time 
may be necessary for that purpose. The yolk, in that 
time, will be started into the fleece, so as to soften the) 
wool, and preserve it from moths after it is packed away. | 

Asmall flock only should be taken to the shearing place 
atany one time; that is. only about so many as can be 
sheared each half day. A clean, smooth floor is the most| 
convenient place for shearing—either on a common barn- 
floor, or a floor of plank, made temporarily in a sheep- 
barn or shed. 

In shearing, as well as at all other times, the same cau-| 
tion should be used in handling sheep as in washing. 

Shearers differ somewhat as to the minutiae of shear- 
ing; but the principal points to be attended to, are, to cut 
the wool with one clip of the shears, and not in twain, as) 
persons shearing too fast are apt to do, and to shear it) 
even and close, without cutting any part of the skin: an 1| 
special care should be used not to cut the udder, or teats, | 
or any delicate part of either sex; and if a wound is made 
by the shears, a little tar and grease mixed, ora little! 
powdered charcoal, should be applied to the wound, iu or-| 
der to heal it, and keep off flies. The shearer should, 
hold the sheep in positions which will be easy for it, and| 
should be permitted to shear no faster, nor greater num-| 
ber in a day, than what he can shear in a workmaulike| 
manner. 

A common mode of shearing, and, perhaps, as conve-| 
nient as any, is as follows: 

Having first well swept the shearing floor, the shearer, 
catches the sheep, and removes all straws and burs fromm 
the fleece, and filth from about the tail, with shears, if, 
necessary; he then places the sheep on the floor, and rest-| 


| 
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the fleece should then be made as compact as possible, by 
pushing the weol from each side towards the centre; the 
loose good wool is then thrown upon the fleece; next, the 
shearer folds each side of the fleece towards the centre, 
so that [if the wool be fine,} it will, not exceed eight or 
ten inches in width; the head and neck portions of the 
fleece should then be turned back upon the fleece, as far 
as the part shorn from the shoulders, and then, beginning 
at the tail end of the fleece, roll it up as tight as possi- 
ble. 

Next, wind some twine around it, and tie it; crossing 
the twine in different directions, and passing it only so 
many times around the fleece as will be sufficient to ren- 
derit compact. Small, smooth twine should be used for 
this purpose, and no other.. Thismethod presents as good 
wool as grows upon the sheep, and if albis done right, it 
will appear desirable. The wool, when shorn, should be 
removed toa cool, clean, dry, dark rooin, where it will be 
entirely unexposed to dust or dirt of any kind, until it is 
sold, or packed in sacks. Exposure to light for afew 
days will give it a yellow hae.—[A. Agriculturist for 18- 
46, pa. 93.) 

After sheep are shorn, they should be housed for two 
or three successive nights, and at any time for several 
days afterwards, should cold or stormy weather ensue.— 
The neglect of this precaution frequently causes great 
sufferings and lossesin flocks; and the hamane flock- 
master will not forget this part of his duty. 

BALEING OF WOOL. 


The kind of linen cloth which is generally used in the 
Jnited States for baleing wool, is termed burlaps, and is 
generally from 36 to 40 inches in width. Cotton cloth 
will not answer for this purpose, unless the wool is very 
clean, as the yolk of wool soon causes it to decay. 

The quantity of burlaps which is necessary for an ordi- 
nary sized sack, is five yards. A hoop of wood or iron 
wire is generally used, around which the edges of the 
mouth of the sack are folded, and sewed with packing 
twine. The hoop and sack are then placed on the inside 
of a square frame, which is just large enough for the hoop 
to rest upon its four sides, and at an elevation sufficient for 
the sack to swing clear from anything below. If the 
wool is fine, five or six fleeces are thrown in fora layer, 
and are followed by a manor boy, who carefully adjusts 
and treads each successive Jayer, till the sack is full. It 
is well, before the packing begins, to stuff the lower cor- 
ners of the sacks with wool clippings, and tie them.— 
When the sack is filled, it is then drawn together with 
twine, and the upper corners are then prepared in the 
same manner as the lower corners, in order to furm han- 
dles for moving the bales. 

SORTING, MARKING, ETC, 

During and after the process of shearing is the most 
convenient time for the sorting and brand-marking of 
The quality and weight of each fleece may, at 
this time, be fally ascertained, and the form and every 
imperfection of carcass may be clearly seen. 

At this time, therefore, should be selected out for breed - 


ing upon its rump, with the head upwards, and with its) ers, all those, of either sex, which are most distinguished 
back and neck resting against the legs of the shearer.—/ for the several purposes for which they are reared, wheth- 
The shearer first shears the wool from around the head| er for quality or quautity of wool, or the excellence and 
and neck, making short clips, with the shears close to the) fair proportions of their forms. Such should receive a 


skin, and bending the neck from side to side, as may be 
found convenient: he then clips the wool from the fore| 
legs, brisket, and belly, as far down as he can reach whi!e| 
standing in this position; he next lays the sheep down) 
upon its side, and shears off all the wool upon one side,| 
from the belly to the back; he then turns the sheep over} 
upon the other side, insuch a manner as not to tear the! 
fleece, and clips the wool in like manner from the other! 
side; after which, he places the sheep upon its legs, on! 
another part of the floor, and trims off the leg-wool,! 
which is kept by itself. | 
ROLLING THE FLEECES. 

The fleece [without the leg-wool,] should be placed) 
with shorn side downward upon the floor, and then, if) 


any tag-locks remain, they should be carefully removed; | 
y tag ) i 


lasting mark, and the weight and quality of their fleeces 
should be duly noted. At this time should be sorted out 
the wethers and dry ewes, particularly those which are 
old, or diseased, or inferior in size, and which are design- 
ed to be fattened off for the butcher. 

Ewes and lambs should be pastured in flocks by them- 
selves, and separate and apart from all other kinds. 

Rams and wethers may herd together, and yearling 
ewes and barren ewes in flocks together. 

At this time, each sheep should receive a mark or brand 
on some part of the body, with a paint brush or brand, of 
the initial letters of the owner’s name, or some other suit- 
able mark, so that it may be seen ata distance, in case 
any should stray or get mixed with other sheep. 

The materials most suitable. for marking, are spirits of 
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turpentine, or linseed oil, or both these articles, mixed 
with lampblack, or Venetian red, or Spanish brown. The 
marks may be placed on different parts of the body, so 
that each kind may be readily known. 

Tar is frequently used for brand-marking; but it forms 
a deep, heavy crust upon the wool which cannot he easily 
cleansed from it, and, therefore, is injurious in its manu- 
facture. 

If the skins of any are found to be in bad condition, 
the proper remedies may now be conveniently applied.— 
Washing them with salt water will have a good effect up- 
on their skins—will prevent their taking cold, and will 
cause ticks to drop off. —(Cultivator, 1845.) 

At this time, also, attention should be paid to the horns 
of sheep: if any press too near the bones of the head or 
face, or endang»r the eyes, they should be cut partly or 
wholly off, as may be necessary. The feet, also, should 
be examined and paired, if vecessary. 

Also, the teeth of old sheep should be examined, and if 
any are found to be loose, or in any wise defective, so as 
to be useless, they should be extracted with pincers. 

—-----« 
From the Wool Grower for May. 
Prospect for the Coming Clip. 

The great importance of the wool growing branch of 
agricultural production, is peculiarly manifest when we 
begin to estimate the price for the coming clip. Suppose 
the estimate in the last number to be correct, and that it 
will amount to sixty-six millions of pounds, and that it 
should average the grower but 25 cents per pound, which 
would be low—and the clip is worth to the growers six- 
teen and a half millions of dollars—one cent per pound, 
either way, makes a difference of six hundred and sixty 
thousand dollars. 

But this is not all. Itis only the cost of the raw ma- 
terial, which must be yet manufactured in various fabrics; 











and by the time it shall have reached the market in its 
manufactured state, the value will have been enhanced to 
full fifty-five millions of dollars. 

The price of the staple, becomes, therefore, of the | 
highest importance, not only to the farmer, but to the | 





manufacturer. But, asthe manufacturer knows what he 
can afford to pay, and the farmer does not, it is proper| 
that he should have some light, though it may be dim, to | 
guide him. 

It is impossible to make an accurate estimate of what 
the price willbe. Thereare so many disturbing elements 
entering into the calculation, that at best, we can only 
approximate a price. 

hus money, uithough now scarce, and commanding a 
high rate of interest, may become plenty, and speculators 
and manufacturers may go into the market early, expect- 
ing to buy at the very low prices of last year, and thus lay 
in their stockslow. On the other hand, money may con- 
tinue scarce and in that case, manufacturers and specu- 
lators will go into the market sparingly, and only buy for 
present need. 

Again, the price of fabrics may materially advance, 
and probably will, as an advance in al! kinds has been al- 
ready established, in some instances, at least 20 cts. per 
yard on fine goods, coarse goods have been paying during 
the whole panic of the past year. This being the case, 
woel ought to advance. 

One thing is quite certain, wool will be worth more to 
the farmer, this season, than last; and it depends upon 
himself, whether he get an advance or not. 

The American manufacturer has now obtained the 
markets of his own country. It has been done at great 
sacrifice, to be sure, but it has been done effectually, and 
unless there should some serious disturbance take place 
on the continent, so as to force upon our markets German 
and French cloths, there is no prospect of any very great 
competition. 

But having the market, at how higha figure can he go, 
before he will induce the importation of foreign cloths. 
It iscertain that returning prosperity abroad, will enhance 





the price of fabries, as well as of wool. 


Prices of wool 


in Germany, were at their lowest, last summer; and the 
price of wool has never been so low in the London wool 
market, as when the sales commenced in September. 

At the Breslau Wool Fair, June 9th, the following pri- 
ces were obtained :— 


$ per cwt. 
For Silesian super select wools from..... 90 to 110 
“s ge Ne .80 *« 88 
6 Ne a 70“ 78 
“ Oy WS i ite bas cask sawane 60 « 68 
s OO) Rs Cho ass 400 626k 50 « 55 
a Maas dis nh ened reson 40 * 46 
es “ double clept wool, fine.... 40 “ 45 
ee — i. rer fe 
“ o DP said eotown ahtés ice ees 26 « 30 
Posen fleece wool, fine........... 50 60 
a “s a “ ~=— middle fine.... 4) 45 
“ “ 66 OF i adel ti 6080-00 35 « 38 
*« Silesian lambs’ wool, high-bred..... 80 “ 97 
ss “ “ ee | Pa 65 « 76 
oe ai “ oe 


lower qualities 48 “ 53 

It must be borne in mind that the wool which hascom- 
manded these large prices, bears no comparison to our 
finest in cleanliness; for that wool is washed with the ut- 
most care, as may be seen by an article on the subject in 
last number, page 3. No flock master in this country 
takes so much pains, and hence, even our finest wool 
contains a large and depreciating per cent. of waste, in oil 
and gui. 

From the German wool market, we turn to the Eng- 
lish, and quote sales as made early in December last. We 
do not quote later sales, as they show a decided advance. 


BU io th cnanm ui ls 6d to 1s 9d or 36c to 42c 
 . ehadhn nethins 8 «1 7 «16 «38 
as secured,....... 18 « 40 
Port Philip, snow white,..1 3 “ 1 44 “* 30 “33 
. firstclothing..1 2 “1 4 * 28 32 
6 second,...... 11 “1 14 “© 26 “Q7 


‘The range of sales was from 6 to 10 cts. for very low 
unwashed, to 36 and 42 ets. for the best. The best Aus- 
tralian corresponds with the No. 1 of the Buffalo Depot, 
and is equal to the best Merino. 

It is evident, from the foregoing prices, that foreign 
wool is relatively higher than our own, and that if any 
advance takes place, it must operate still in favor of the 
American manufacturer. 

There is, therefore, no doubt, but that there is a fair 
margin left to the home manufacturer to fill, before any 
thing is to be feared from abroad. 

There is also another important fact to be considered, 
and that is, there is not wool enough grown in this coun- 
try to supply the manufacturers, in a prosperous year, 
by at least fifteen millions of pounds. The deficiency, 
however, is in low and medium grades of wool. The im- 
portations of wool for the year ending June 30th, 1848, 
were over eleven millions of pounds. 

We now give prices in Boston, on the 12th of Sep- 
tember last. But it should be understood that all sales, 
unless otherwise stated, are made at six months, without 
interest; and that difference in price, between Buffalo 
and Boston, under such circumstances, is equal to about 
3 cts. per pound. 


Prime Saxony fleeces, washed,.............-. Ib 33 a 35 
American fall blood, me sicactereveccm 30 a 33 
3-4 « is) aivsbankeneeaan 28 a 30 

1-2 « Ge cstavdcveatadel 25 a 28 

D-Guad com. Ge cccccicdcdgcciss 22 4 24 

Smyrna sheep, MC ce 16a? 
“ “ Was 3k 6s sc eddeteee 8al4 
Begasi ‘“ GW asec ‘e ctuundes 7a 9 
Buenos Ayres, unpicked, — . . swe ee ee ee eee 6a14 
Extra Northern pulled lamb, .......--++0-+ 31 a 33 
Super “ “ eT Gan ngeseddedtes 27 a 30 
No. 1 “ “ OD . + teers commend 22 a 22 
“« 9 “ “ O  » éteheseataastiel 17 a 20 
“ 3 “6 “ o  ptawsdesrenecen 14al15 
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in hia’ ab . | 
those of Boston, and are therefore omitted. | 


We next give astatement of the price of wool in Phil- | 
adelphia, on the Ist of July, and for the three preceding | 
years, Sales were not however made at those prices. ex- 
cept at a very small extent, as the market was decidedly | 
dull, 

The following comparative statement of the prices of | 
wool ou the first of July, during the last four years, may | 


not be uninteresting at this time:— | 
inde. 1847, 1845 1-45 

Prime or Saxony,..... 36.240 98 uw 424 41a 33 £9441! 

Fil blood,...........31 a 33 35a36 30431 35 a 38} 
ee Whe. | ees 5 oe oo 28 a 30 33.434 28a 20 33.4 35) 
7. 8, See eae 26 a 28 30432 26a 28 32a 33) 

1-4 “ and common, 25a 26 29a 30 25423 28a 31) _ 
No. 1, pulled,........ 95a 27 22 a29 23025 Wa 31 | 
ee a Sesame 21a 23 22a23 18a 29 22.495) 
ee 28 a 30 31a33 2a 29 32a 35) 


And we close by giving the prices current in New York | 
and Boston. March 30th, 1849. 


Ni OO SE oR Ee Pree Pie 40 a 474 
RA EEE LIE 2a Ee SR me Pe 37ta 40 
“ Br A CE es 5% <5 06 0 Cds 0-0 33 a 374 | 
a ers Sane Mad baecamee'e 30 a 33 
“ pulled, NO. 1,2... ccescicctesws 25 a 27 
ss 0 GPM go. on oso sais epics 284230 | 
SK 6 dab 65%s 6 054 APR ee ats denaét es —a— 
“ country pulled,............00.. 35 a— 
“ GUPET. . 0c wecccccccccscecccces —a33d 
“ Pek os 1 ceaksiebaueveak ads on —ali7 


| 
The markets, however, are bare of woo!. Some man- 


ufacturers have fair stocks, but generally not enough to | 
more than last them into the next clip. 

Wool did not materially advance until last February, 
when it went rapidly up to its present price. But we do 
not believe these prices can be sustained, especially upon 
the coarser qualities, because the money market continues 
stringent; nor is there much prospect that it will be so 
abundant as many have anticipated. 

Many, last year were anxious for us to give some price 
that we thought might be realized for wool, at the Buffalo 
Depot. We did so, and subsequent events proved our es- 
timate true; but sales were not made rapidly, and we have 
been blamed because we could not get those prices. 
we can do, is to give facts, and our opinions based upon 
those facts. 

“ e expect to realize within the following range, and 


can see nothing in the way to prevent us. 
Sy ea ES. 34c to 38¢ Super,........ 45c to 56c 
a, RR GE et hs 40 * 45 
OS be ad we SS rrim,.......08 “So 
Oe re sii 27 “ 29° Longcombing,27 « 30 
es Denwin-s ns 23 “25 Short ao 3 *B 
+*=2=<en 


Ross County Cattle, 

The following are a few specimens of what is done oc- 
casionally in the way of fine cattle hereabout. We are 
indebted to our friend A. Fraser, for the figures. The 
animals were killed and dressed, at his packing-house, on 
the 11th inst: 

No. 1.—Fatted by A. Fraser,—gross weight 2010, net 
weight 1202— being a net average of 60 poundsto the 100 
gross. 

No. 2.—Fatted by A. Fraser;—gr. wt. 1900, net 1100 
—or 574 net to the 100 gross. 

No. 3.—Fatted by Nelson Prather;—gr. wt. 1650, net 
1005—or 60} net to the 100 gross. 

No. 4.—Fatted by Nelson Prather;—gr. wt. 1350, net 
808—or 49} net to the 100 gross. 

No. 5.—Fatted by Arthur Watts;—gr. wt. 1950, net 
1215—or (24 net to 100 gross.—Scioto Gazette. 

We understand, from one of our cattle raisers, that 
heretofore they have been in the habit of selling their cat- 
tle at from 52 to 55 Ibs. net, to the 100 Ibs. gross. It will 
be seen by the above extract, that our feeders have been 
selling their cattle considerably under their real net 
weight.—Cir. Watchman. 
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Ohio State Fair. 

It will be seen by proceedings in another column, that 
the arrangements for the Fair are progressing finely; and 
there is every reason to believe that the contemplated 
show will be one of which the people of Ohio may justly 
Indeed, it is the opinion of Mr. Peters and 
some others, that as large an assemblage and display will 
be witnessed at Cincinnati in September next, as there 
was in Buffalo last year. 

The only thing that seems at all likely to interfere 
with the success of the affair, is the possibility that the 
cholera may prevail in Cincinnati at the time, so as to 
render it inexpedient to attempt snch an exhibition. Of 
this, it is impossible at this time to form anopinion. The 
disease now exists to some considerable extentin the city, 
though not ina very malignant form, and it may contin- 
ue throughout the entire summer, though it has hereto- 
fore been of shorter duration, and we may hope it will 


disappear before long. 
| 


- +-2ee7 
THE WEATHER has been cool with frequent rains the 
past two weeks; causing an entire suspension of corn 
planting, and doing injury to fields that were planted ear- 
ly. It has been favorable, however, for wheat, grass and 
oats; and we notice that the accounts of these crops are 


generally favorable throughout the country. 
| 


ae : 
| Pror. James F. W. Jounston, of Durham, England, 
‘one of the most distinguished agricultural chemists of 
Great Britain, and whose writings on the subject of agri- 
| cultural Chemistry and Geology have been widely circu- 
lated in this country, is expected to deliver the annual ad- 
| dress at the New York State Fair in September next, at 
Syracuse. We understand he is also engaged to deliver 
a course of lectures on Agricultural Chemistry, at Alba- 
ny next winter. As he will no doubt visit Ohio during 
his stay in the country, perhaps we may have some ben- 
efit from his talents. 
sneer venceeiiilinlindsilie o 
B. P. Jonnson, Esa., Secretary of the N. Y. State Ag. 
Society, will please accept our thanks for a package of 
useful documents. 
i —— ee = 
Mr. Perers has returned to Buffalo; his business there 
requires his attention. 


Tnomas Ewsank, of New York, is appointed CSmmis- 
| sioner of Patents. ; 
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Are the Locusts Coming ! Being Italian wheat, he supposes it is a spring variety; 

In our paper of last year, July 15th, and August 15th, but its appearance is not in favor of that supposition.— 
we stated that it might confidently be expected that the We believe it has been occasionally tried in both ways, 
Locusts (Cicada) would appear this summer in portions of and with the best results when sown in fall, though itis 
Eastern Ohio and Western Pennsylvania and Virgivia— rather too teuder for the climate of this country. If 
This was founded on the information that these insects sown during open weather in w 
appeared in those parts in 1832, also it is said, in 1815-- spring it will sometimes do we 
making the proper interval of 17 years to 1849. 

We notice that some of the papers in the region refer- 
red to, think the locusts cannot appear this year, inas- 
much as they were in those parts only three years ago.— 
But this affords no proof; for itisknown that in some dis- | 
tricts there are two or more crops or families of these in- 
sects, the time of whose advent above ground differs from ‘ , 

, ~| Osacr Orance.—-Can the plants be raised by cuttings 
each other, and still each observes its own period of 17 e : J 
oun as stated in the Albany Cultivator for May 1845?-—-L. N. 
. Ashtabula county.--[We think not.—Eb.] 


inter, or quite early in 
\l—but is not very certain- 

Tue Sussoin Plow.—(To L. N.) This implementis 
nota “patentconcern.’? Itis madeof cast iron and wood, 
You can get one of Jas. Johnson’s at Wooster, if not at 
Cleveland. They ought to be manufactured at the latter 
place. It would be very expensive and difficult fora 
blaksmith to make one of wrought iron. 


*-<0e0coo - 

> . RE Ee reg FY 
Tat Cucrn, advertised in this paper, appears to be, PLAN OF A Bann.—Several subscribers ask for a plan 
just the thing, and no mistake. Quite a number of them of a good barn, suited for a moderate sized farm, adapted 
are now being manufactured in this city, and will soon ‘° 8" and other purposes. Will some one of our rea- 


be on sale at the store of Messrs. J. L. & W. A. Gill.--- | 4¢"S Who has a model barn, send us a plan of it? 
Try them. | Axron Minerat Paint.—Several of our readers have 
: a ae nee | made inquiry of usin relation to the substance called min- 


‘“BELLFOUNDER.”---We are informed, in answer to our oral aa ae fire = pune, ke. have — 
et. ‘ Prinhe é ualities 
inquiry, that this old favorite horse is still owned and kept eat a . - ae - mayen - Hie seb “ 

’ ; ’ ty versity as in re- 
at Groveport, in this county, by Mr. Wm. H. Rarey, *” ops 4 tanta a ee et ee 
‘ : ‘ . : | gard to it—-some praising it highly, and others saying it is 
whose advertisement we gave lust year. This horse is in . : ‘ . - 
es aa , . | Of butlittle value. Wehave seen but little of its use, 
fine health, and is limited to 50 mares, which number is agp wae f : . 
: x but our opinionis quite favorable in regard to it. We 
nearly complete. His colts are of great excellence. Some think, | 1 Niet Ge tel ‘ally i 
of them will probably be exhibited with him at the Ohio pee ioe Kanak: -Cance cds tte ee Be int 





State Fair, in September. gard to its “fire proof ”’ properties. 
——+++---— | a ar 
>The Agricultural Reports will be ready for distribu- Spey of Making and Repairing Fences. 
tion in a few days~-say by the 23d inst. W e wish some of our calculating farmers would fur- 
| nish usan article or two on the cost of making and keep- 
Minurr Otis inlet be had at the office of this paper--- ing in sepaie the fences of an ordinary farm for a series 
1,50 per bushel. of years. This expense is one of the severest taxes borne 
a Ye by the farmers of this country, and if any means can be 


devised, by legislation or by improved modes of fencing, 
for lessening this burden, it will be of immense public 
benefit. 

The following remarks by the editor of the “Plough, 
|Loom and Anvil,’’ are doubtless in the main correct, 


Mr. Laveunrey hes kindly sent us a bushel of seed corn 
from the big crop mentioned in our last. We will distri- 
bute it to any ofour friends who want to try it. 

Sed OO 
A Few Inquiries, 
Puan vou 4 Hus-sav-~“5 wish tp build 0 good hea quite too high for countries no older than Ohio.—Ed. O. 
house, to accomodate about twenty fowls; and Ll should Cull. 


Tue Cost or Buripine ano RepairRING THE |"ENCES IN 
THE Unitep States, 


| though we think the estimates of the cost of fencing are 


be pleased, if some person would inform me what size to 
make the building, how to arrange the boxes for the nests, 
Se" AG as county. Is enormous, almost beyond the power of calculation, 
: é e | iry segisle ‘ ° 
Wexpine or Iron.—A subscriber desires an explana- aud forces the inquiry, whether Legislatures ought not 
. : ; to be called upon to compel every man to keep his stock 
tion of the philosophy of the union which takes place be- to himself. Then no man, who did not choose to doit, 
tween pieces of iron in welding—in what way borax as- would be forced to enclose his land against the ravages of 
sists the process, &c? his neighbor's stock. ; 
I eee : - Mr. Biddle, a few years since, in an address before the 
This question is somewhat foreign to the objects of our Philadelphia Agricultural Society, stated that the cost of 
paper and would require considerable space for its eluci- the fences in Pennsylvania amounted to $100,000,0 0, 
dation. We advise our friend to subscribe for that excel- and their annual expense he estimated at $10,000,000.— 
lent paper, the “Scientific American,” published by “ distinguished writer on National Wealth, says: , 
. r , : “Strange as it may seem, the greatest investment in 
Munn & Co., New York, $2 per year, and then refer the | jj, country, the most costly production of human indus- 
question to its editor. ‘try, is the common fences which enclose and divide the 
le 
¥ “NCE W : 4 : fields. No man dreams that when compared to the out- 
. — Wi BAt AR: Nhe ot See Goney: soeeived \lay of these unpretending monuments of human art, our 
some Florence wheat from the patent office, and he wish- | cities and towns. with all their wealth, are left far behind. 


es to know whether it is to be sown in fall or in spring. | In many places the fences have cost more than the fen- 
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ces and farms are worth. Itis this enormous burden 


which keeps down the agricultural interest of this coun- | 


try, causing an untold expenditure, besides the loss of the 
land the fences occupy.” 

Estimating a chestnut post-and-rail fence to last 18 
years, and incladiug inside fencing and repairs, the annu- 
altax to the farmer holding 150 acres, will be $130 to 
$140, and judging from present appearances, the tax is 
perpetual, and there seems but little hope of escape from 
it 


mate the annual tax which his fences impose upon him, 
he would not rest till the system was abolished, or else the 
live hedge took the place of the present expensive fence 
of timber. 

The system of compelling every Jandholder to enclose 
his property is peculiar to the United States, with only the 
exception of England, where the fence nuisance appears 
again under the form of the hedge; and although these 
hawthorn hedges, when they are well tended—and not 
more than half of them are so—are beautiful objects, and 


answer all the purposes of protection against the inroads | 


of cattle, stillthe public voice is beginning to cry out 
against them, because of the enormous amount of land 
required to support them. 
wide at its base, and taking into account the amount of 
Jand they exhaust on either side, the whole space cannot 
be less than twelve or fourteen feet wide. When it is 
recollected that the divisions and subdivisions of land in 
England are very numerous, the amount of arable land 
abstracted from the purposes of agriculture is very great. 
It has been estimated at several million bushels of grain. 
- ee 

Queries answered relative to Wire Fences. 

Since the publication of Mr. Peter’s article on wire 
fences in our January number, (See last No. O. Cult.) 


numerous inquiries have been made relative to the size, | 


weight, and cost of wire, where it may be had, &c. &c. 
For the benefit of those who are interested in this sub- 


ject, we have taken special pains to construct the follow- | 


ing table, which is based on reliable facts, obtained from 

















several ti:porters and wire dealers of this city:— 
|Clase ot ‘ead cathis Weight per | Bat sd mara r 
. i ' si, J we os Pe 
wae of an inch, lineal rod. |" nile. pound, 
| } 
|No. 1 0.32 4iths, 2 02.| 1321 ths. | $9 09 cts. 
| 2 0.00 i GPE Ce © dr ag: 
} 3 | 027 2% 35° 94% | OQ * 
“ 02) : id “a 80) * | 009 * 
5 v.24 2 5%) 746" | OU & 
6 02: ce oe ee 8 oe 
| 7 0.20 a-« 9+! Sw 010 * | 
&) 0.18 i 4," 419 | ow 
9 016 i oO¢ 731 * | 010 « 
10 | 0.15 om nM 1 * | On 
MN | 0.13 oe 2 *; @l * 
12 012 o- 9] 16+ o14 | 
12 | 0.10 ia 6“ 126“ 0 123 * 





If wanted in large quantities, 25 per cent. would be | 


Did the intelligent farmer reflect a moment, and esti- 


Each hedge is five or six feet) 


Nl ve 
| 





DEPARTMENT. 





Garveninc Operations have been hindered by the cold 
and rainy weather of the past fortnight; and some kinds 
| of seeds sown before the rains, will be likely to fail by 
rotting, and should be resown as soon as possible. As the 
danger from frosts is now over, the tender kinds of vege- 
tables may now be sown or planted. If the ground has 
become heavy and hard, spade or plow it a fresh belore 
planting. 





eee 
Striped Bugs. 

Mr. Batenam:—In answer to L. S. Mote’s inquiries in 
relation to the striped bug, I have to say to him and al! 
the world besides, that through the advice and council of 
a lady in your city, (Mrs. John Burr} | was enabled after 
they had destroyed one half of my first planting in the 
spring of 1848, to expel them from my garden so effectu- 
ally, as to preserve the balance of the first and the entire 
second planting. As soon as the plants break the ground 
in coming up, take an old pail or any convenient vessel 
that will hold four quarts of lime, fill it with good air 
slacked lime well pulverised, take with the thumb and 
two fingers, say about a tea spoonful, and sprinkle it on 
each plant and on the ground around the stem, and if 
friend Mote’s bugs have no better relish for lime than 
mine had, they will soon be among the missing. 

When I made the first application my vines were cov- 
ered with countless myriads of the striped jackets, and 
such a scattering and scampering as there was among the 
bugs, was truly amusing. It will be necessary to give the 
plants a new sprinkling as often as the rain inay wash it 
|off. It is better to make the application when the dew is 
|on as the lime will stiek to the plants better. 

Now, can Mr. Mote or any body else, tell me how to 
| preserve my cabbage and sweet potatoe plants from the 
}cut worm? P. Curtiss. 

Clintonville, May 5, 1849. 


| 
fe ee ae ; 
| 
| 





To Destroy Moles. 

Thomas &. Pleasants, of Virginia, states that he “thas 
the authority of a highly respectable neighbor for stating 
that he has nearly destroyed the moles in the grounds 
| around his house by occasionally dropping in their tracks 





| bread pills containing a small quantity of arsenic-—say a 


deducted from the prices above. There is a great differ-| fourth or a half a grain to each hill. The Palma Christi 
ence in the quality of wire, and those unaccustomed to| bean also causes them to disappear; but whether they are 
its use are liable to have an inferior article imposed upon | repelled by its odor, or, which is more probable, whether 
them. It is better that the wire be galvanized or anneal- | they are destroyed by the coating of the seed, which is 
ed, as the fences willendure for 15 to 20 years without | said to be poisonous, is not certainly known.” 

injury from the weather. For galvanizing the wireor| rp, following is given in the Horticulturist, copied 
coating it with tin, the cost will be only 24 cents per lb. | ° i - 

in addition to the usual prices.—Amer. Agriculturist. from a little work, entitled “Pests of the Farm,” lately 

oS = | published in London: 


HORSES.—We would call the attention of that por-| “ Take a quantity of fresh worms, and put them ina 
tion of our readers who are in any way interested in| wooden box with a small quantity of carbonate of barytes 
horses, to the advertisement in another column, descrip-|in powder, and let them remain for an hour ortwo; then 
tive of the celebrated medicine called “Merchants Garg- | find out the runs, where the moles leave the fences for 
ling Oil.” From the peculiar nature of the article, and| the land; lay in every run five or six worms, and contin- 
unparalled success it has met with in the hands of those | ue doing so as long as the worms are taken away by the 
who have the care of horses, it is but justice say, that of | moles. I was infested by moles before I used this reme- 


the great number of medicines which have been offered, | dy, which was about fifteen years since, but have never 
none have been so well adapted to the prompt cure of | been injured since, by givinga little attention to them in 
moet diseases to which horses are liable.—Detroit paper. | the spring.” 
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Notices of Apples. | not leave our path strewed with the desolating effects of 

Specimens of an apple received from Mr. Lyman E. the conquering hero—with his proud warriors——nor do 
Kent, of Bainbridge, under names of we sweep over the land with the besom of oppression.— 
Kent Favorite.--Syn. Fruits—Fruit Apple, No! ours is a different calling. It is the calling which 


ae : Gop himself instituted for man. When He created him, 
Said to be a seedling aud accounted for by Mr. Kent as | t{¢ placed him in the midst of a Garden, planted by His 


taken from a nursery of seedlings grown by Jotham At- ow» hand with all manner of trees, bearing fruit, beauti- 
water, in the township of Mantua, Portage county, as fy) to the sight and good toeat. Iwill not take up your 
early as 1810. a a. time in describing its attractive beauties, or the spirit of 
Our thanks are due to Mr. Kent for an examination of | innocence which pervaded this holy place, until man sin- 
this fruit, but we confess that we cannot record it the | ned and was expelled from it. With this you are all fa- 
place he writes us it maintains in his section. Without) ,,jjiar. My wish is simply to point you to the delightful 
doubt itis a good keeper—it is a fair appearing fruit, but|¢,.i before us. ‘This is to regain this Paradise lost—to 
} sony . . " : 
lacking the flavor of Pryor’s Red, Northern Spy and qualify ourselves and our neighbors for its enjoyment.— 
many other long keepers, it will hardly beara place of . ‘ 


: Amer? This is our mission, which surely is not one of an ordina- 
introduction to general culture. 


|ry character. In this field some progress has been made, 
Description.——Size, medium; Form, round, sometimes which like the bursting forth of balmy spring, from win- 
slightly conical and again flattened;—apparently the’ ter’s rude blasts, unfolds increasingly new beauties to our 
change produced simply by being grown upon the top and | view, as we progress, pointing us to a rich harvest, asa 
leading shoots, and upon the lower branches.—Color, pale | reward for our dilligence. We have, then, every good 
yellow, with a blush of red and somewhat russettea about | motive presented to encourage us on, without the usaal 
the stem.—- Stem, slender, medium length, planted a|alloy attached to the general affairs of man. 
little on onesidein a deep cavity.—Cualyz, small, general-| Our first object must be brotherly unicn. Thensyste- 
ly closed, planted in a shallow basin, which is occasional- | matic progress in action, by a proper division of the ob- 
ly ribbed or furrowed.—Flesh, white, tender, juicy, but|jects to which the societies attention may be called, 
deficient in flavor, not rich, but rather like the Pomme | among its appropriate committees. ‘These committees 
de Neige, a negative character. Its specific weight is| must be punctual in attendance at the meetings of the so- 
light and its whole appearance indicates ouly a second | ciety, and also in a prompt and faithful report of the re- 
rather than a first class fruit. Time, Dec. to May. |sultsof theirenquiries. As individual members we must 
F. R. Exuiorr. | not lose sight of the fact, that on us and our prompt at- 
tention at the meetings of the society with specimens of 
our various productions, depends the business of the com- 
mittees and the action of the society. ‘This the commu- 


Cincinnati Horticultural Society. . . 
At the annual necting ef Gis Setiete. 0 t month, | "ity at home and abroad have a right to expect of us, an 
8 Na he Sa ” expectation we cannot disregard and retain their respect 


the following officers were elected for the ensuing year: | and confidence. If these duties are faithfully performed, 

President—A. H. Ernst, it imposes as a necessary consequence obligations on the 
Tr: . i »g8 ] av rif s 

lst Vice President—J. Hoffner, whole community, unle ssit may be on such, cif any there 
941 Vice President--Dr. S. Most be,) who have no relish for the refinements of life, toen- 
pe _ gs: ee courage the practical and active members by uniting 
3d Vice President—R. M. Moore. themselves to the society, and with their presence and 
Treasurer—H. Brachman. 


money, aid those who are laboring for their comfort and 
Corresponding Secretary—Geo. Graham. good. TI feel confident we shall not appeal in vain to this 
f " last obligation to sustain us, if deserving of it. Bot we 
Recording Secretary—-J. P. Foote. must first put our own shoulders to the wheel and show 

On taking his seat as president of the Society Mr. | the world that we mean what we profess. 
Ernst delivered the following address. Its sentimentsdo| Rapid and brilliant progress will not be expected ina 
honor to the head and heart of the author, than whom no school where all are pupils and learners, nor will it be ex- 


ee : J, ? pected that the work will soon be brought toa close; we 
man within the sphere of our acquaintance is laboring just therefore content ourselves with doing what we do, 


with more disinterested zeal for the promotion of Horti-| understandingly, and to feel it a business of life, we shail 


Cleveland, O., May, 1249. 


——_—3oor 


culture and the general interests of community. 


Breruren—Unsought and certainly unexpected to me, 
I have been called by your votes to occupy the position 
of presiding officer of this Society. That I feel myself 
highly flattered at this voluntary expression of your con- 
fidence, I need not tell you, especially as I am informed 
it was without a dissenting voice. My ambition had not 
led me to look to this position. I was satisfied with being 
found in the ranks as a co-worker with my brethren in the 
field. If in this I have been faithful, and it is the spring | 
of your action, I am sure I have double cause of gratifi- | 
cation, to know that my feeble efforts to advance one of | 
the noblest of the arts of peace and civilization, are ap-| 
proved by those with whom I have labored since the for- | 
mation of our society. For this mark of your kind ap- | 
probation I tender you my sincere thanks. 

I need hardly tell you that I feel the responsibility you 
have imposed on me by your confidence, and the mistrust | 
Ihave of my ability to discharge it with satisfaction to | 
yourselves and a maintainance of that respect abroad, to! 
which our Society in its laudable aspirations has attained | 
under the able and judicious administration of the re- | 
spectable gentlemen who have preceded me, I look with | 
confidence to your forbearance, advice and support. 


Now let me urge you to renewed diligence. We are| 
emburked in a work that leaves no remorse and sting of 
couscience for wrongs inflicted on our neighbor; we do| 


thus build living monuments that will endure and draw 
forth praises from grateful hearts in all aftertime, when 
the builders shall be known no more, except by their 
works. 

Feeling that you will coincide with me in these views 
and in carrying them out, I again tender you iy sincere 
thanks for the confidence so unexpectedly expressed, with 
the assurance that its stimulating influences to renewed 
diligence will not be lost sight of. 





Letter from Quaker Bottom. 
Tur Frost—Faruit Prosrrcrs, Crors, &c. 
Evergreens. April 18th, 1849. 

Mr. Batenam:—As you feel an interest in the weal of 
the farmers and fruit growers of our State, I will endea- 
vor to advise you of our prospects in this portion of 
Buckeyedom : 

Last year gave us an unusally dry May and June; the 
fore part of June was very dry; the consequence was, a 
stinted growth of wood and an uncommon set of blossom 
buds on both fruit and forest trees. 

The warm weather in December, started the circula- 
tion of sap, ana the cold weather thereafter killed a good - 
ly portion of the buds on some of our tender sorts of 
peaches and cherries; plenty were left, however, for a 
full crop, and a greater display of flowers, or a better 
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prospect of fruit, until the past three days, I never saw. 

On the morning of the 15th we had a slight frost, at- 
tended with a cold blighting norther, that continued all 
day and night. We gotup shivering with cold, and found 
the ground hard frozen and our hopes blasted. The| 
peaches, plums, apricots, nectarines, pears, and cherries, 
with a goodly portion of the strawberry crop, and some} 
say nearly all the apples, are gone, perlectly cooked, and | 
the flowers with a portion of the foilage has turned black | 
or brown. The young shoots of the grape are also dead,| 
and many of the raspberry leaves are dead. I have a 
forest of stately poplars that three days ago looked beau- 
tiful, almost in full leaf, that now look as black as the 
City of Pittsburg. 

The loss of our fruit 1s the more to be regretted, as we 
had near a hundred choice new varieties about to produce} 
their first crop this year; and as we anticipated making 
something of a display at the fruit convention in Cincin- 
nati next fall. | 

I think we will have a full crop, however, of Rome | 
Beauties and Kentucky genetons [Rawle’s Jannette,] as} 
those sorts almost defy cold and frost; and I trust there | 
will also be a partial crop of other sorts of apples, from| 
late buds that were but partially developed. 

Our wheat looks middling, except on wet land, there | 
it is badly thrown out by the winter. 

Respectfully y ours, 
H. N. Giver. 


- +2eoo- -——- 


The late Frost--Effects on Fruit, &c. 
The severe frosts of the middle of last month were so 


remarkable, that we think a few facts respecting the ef-| 
fects on fruit, &c., will be interesting for future refer-| 
ence. 

Joseph Clark, of Brown county, who has a very ex-| 
tensive collection of choice fruit trees in bearing, writes 
us under date of April 18th, in substance as follows: 


On Saturday avery cold wind gave warning of severe| 
frostatnight. 1 had piles of wood, chips, &c., deposited | 
among my trees, with a determination to build fires, and 
if possible by that means preserve the fruit. But the, 
wind continued all night and the thermometer sunk to 22 
deg. before sunrise. [ had my fires built, but the wind 
carried the heated air off so rapidly that it accomplished 
little good. Ice was formed in tubs, &c., nearly an inch 
in thickness, and my peach and other fruit blossoms of | 
late so promising, were past all hope of escape. Such a’ 
time I never saw in this climate so late as the middle of 
April. This morning, (17th) we had a snow storm, and 
it is still cold enough to lead one to suppose that the north | 
pole has fallen off its hinges. I hope you will take pains) 
to learn the particulars respecting the extent of the dam-| 
age done to the fruit in different parts of the country ; 
and let us know what kinds are found uninjured where a 
majority is killed; for such as will stand such weather as 
we have had, must prove highly valuable. I find a few 
kinds of plums, aud some apples escaped. | 

We learn from our exchanges that the frost and snow 
storm extended over the whole Union, and was particu- 
larly severe throughout the Southern States. The Ma- 
con Georgia Messenger, of April 18th says: 

After a week of intensely hot weather, a sudden change 
occurred on Saturday last. On Sunday, snow fell in con- 
siderable quantities at various points throughout the sur- 
rounding country. This was followed by a severe, killing 
frost, on Sunday night, the damage from which is incal- 
culuble. The gardens in this vicinity, and as far as we 
have been able to hear, have been entirely destroyed.— 
Peaches, nectarines, grapes, apples, plums—all are com-| 
pletely blighted. Corn, which in many instances was a 
foot high, was killed to the ground, and it 1s generally be- 
lieved that the wheat crop has suffered a similar fate. It 
is difficult, as yet, to estimate the injury done to the grow- 
ing crop of cotten. The crop which was up has been de- 
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stroyed, and the impression seems to be universal that 
there is not enough seed left to re-plant. 

The Columbia, (S. C.) Telegraph, of the 16th, says: 

We certainly enjoy a peculiar privilege in having snow 
and strawberries, both fresh at the same time. For two 
weeks past the favored oneshave been luxuriating in early 
strawberries, and yesterday the severest snow storm we 

ave have had this winter, put the house-tops and the 

streets in its pure white livery. 


The Fruit Killed.—A friend from the country yesterday 
informed us that the various fruits were entirely destroy- 
ed by freezing. The ice was upwards of half an inch in 
thickness. He, with other farmers, had carefully ex- 
amined many germs and was forced to the above conclu- 
sion.—St. Louis Rep. April 19. 


The Fruit.—On Saturday night there was a strong 
north-west wind, sky overcast, atmosphere very dry, 
thermometer, in open exposure in the neigh bor- 
hood of Louisville, 29, no hoar frost.— None of the 
fruit was injured. On Sunday night the sky was clear, 
dry wind, thermometer 24, little or no hoar frost. All of 
the fruit that had set, peaches, plums und cherries, were 
frozen and killed. We suppose, too, that all the ay 2 
in blessom were killed. One variety of apples, the Jen- 
net, is not yet ia bloom, and this has of course escaped, as 
italways does. This tardiness of vegetation is a very 
valuable quality of the Jennet.—The Northern Spy will 
also prove very valuable for the same reason. It starts 
fullas late as the Jennet. Roth of them are now but just 
budding out, being about three weeks behind the other 
varieties. — Louis. Jour., April 17. 


A very severe and killing frost visited us yesterday 
morning, doing much injury to the tender vegetation. 
The young cotton plants, where up, we learn are all kil- 
led, and the corn more or less hurt—the young corn we 
fear has suffered the fate of the cotton plant, though its 


| much hardier nature may have somewhat protected, if 
| not preserved it—Memphis (Tenn.) Eagle, April 17. 


Even as far south as North Carolina, snow fell on Sun- 
day, to the depth of 3 inches. At Montpelier, Vt., it was 
five inches, and good sleighing. In different parts of 
Maryland the ground has been frozen two or three in- 
ches deep, putting a stop to the ploughing by the farmers. 
— Baltimore Sun. 

A letter from Clinton, N. J., April 16th, says: 

We are almost frozen up here in Jersey,—ice 3 inches 
thick last night, and flowers all dead!--The peach trees 
were not in bloom, but near it. We fear the fruit will be 
all killed. 


In Massachusetts, the Boston Journal, says: ‘In this 
vicinity, so far as our observations have extended, but 
litde injury was done to the fruit trees by the recent hea- 
vy frost. ‘Ihe buds, fortunately, had but partially swel- 
led, and the weather being dry and windy, they withstood 
the effects of the cold.’’ 

In New York, and other States north of this, but little 
injury seems to have been sustained, though the cold was 
very severe, and much snow fell in some parts. 

In Northern Ohio, the fruit generally seems to have 
escaped, and there is now fair prospect for acrop. In 
the central portions of the State the accounts are various 
—in some locations a fair crop of peaches and other 
fruits may yet be realized; others, all the peaches, and 
many of the cherries, plums and apples are killed. In 
Southern Ohio, and in Kentucky, Indiana, &c., the peach- 
es are all killed, also most of the pears, plums and cher- 
ries, and many of the grapes. Some kinds of apples and 
most of the small fruits have escaped; and a full crop of 
strawberries may be expected. 


In Washington county, 
‘‘We are assured by those who 


the Intelligencer says: 
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knew, that although much fruit has been killed, there will 
be an abundance to supply the demand, if no heavy frost 
should occur hereafter. 


«-2ee + 


A Valuable Table. 

The following table showing the value in dollars and 
cents, of the several articles of American produce at the 
respective prices in Liverpool, will be of interest to ship- 
pers and all those interested in knowing what the Liver- 
pool prices will nett to the American shippers : 

Cost of bacon, including freight at 30s per ton, and 5 per 


cent, one month’s storage insurance, all landing char- 
ges and commissions; exchange 108: 


Free on b’rd. 
per |b nett. 


In Liverpool. 


Free on b’rd. In Liverpool 
¥ 112 bs net 


perlbnett. %112\bs net 


5 cents. Qis 9d 7 cents 33s 8d 
54 «6 25s lld 7: ¢ 34s 10d 
54 88 27s Od 74 6 35s 1ld 
53 283 Wd UF 37s Od 
6 « 293s 3d 8 « 388 2d 
64 « 3s 4d 8} « 39s 3d 
64 * 34s 5d 84 “« 40s 4d 
6} * 32s 7d 9 « 4is 5d 


Cost of lard, allowing the actual tare, 48 to 51 Ibs per bbl, 
13 to 15 Ibs per keg, draft 30 Ibs per bbl, 2 Ibs per 5 
kegs, including freight at 4d per lb and 5 per cent one 
month’s storage, insurance, and all landing charges; 
exchange 108: 


Free on b'rd. In Liverpool. Free on b’rd. In Liver'l. 


per lb nett. #112ibsnett Wlbnett. W11l2ibnet 
5 cents. 28s Ad 8 cents. 43s ld 
5a “6 30s &d 84 « 453 7d 
6 « 33s 2d 9 « 48s ld 
64 “ 35s 7d 9s « 50s 6d 
7 « 38s 1d 10 « 52s 1lld 
74 40s 7d 


Cost of wheat, 14 American bushels calculated to nett 70 
Ibs, including freight at 8s per qr or 480 Ibs, duty 4s, 
insurance, one month’s storage all landing charges and 
commissions; exchange 108: 


Free on b’rd In Liverpool Freeonb’rd In Liverpool 
perbu 56 lbs perbu70lbs perpuS6lbs per bu 70 lbs 


$1 7s 7d $1 30 9s 3d 
1 05 Ts 10d 1 36 9s 6d 
110 8s 2d 1 40 9s 10d 
115 8s 5d 1 45 10s ld 
1 20 8s 9d 1 50 10s 4d 
1S 9s Od 


Cest of flour, including freight as 3s 6d per bbl, and 5 per 
cent, one month’s storage, duty 2s 5d, insurance, all 
commissions and landing charges; exchange 108: 

Free on b’rd Free on b’rd 


In Liverpool In Liverpool 


¥® bbl 1961b WP bbI1W6lbs Wbbl19I6lbs W bbl 196 Ibs, | 
$4 50 263 6d $6 33s 2d 
4 75 27s 8d 6 25 34s 4d 
5 00 288 9d 65) 35s 5d 
5 25 29s 10d 6 75 34s 6d 
5 50 31s Od 7 00 37s 8d 
5 75 32s 1d 


Cost of Indian corn, 84 American bushels, calculated to 
nett qu of 480 Ibs including freight 6s per qr and 5 per 
cent, duty ls perqr., one month’s storage, insurance, 
all commissions and landing charges; exchange 108: 


Free on b’rd In Liverpool Free on b’rd In Liverpool 


per 56 lbs. perqr480lbs per 56 Ibs. qr. 480 Ibs. 
30 cents. 2's 7d 60 cents. 3ls lld 
35 «6 29s 5d 65 « 33s 10d 
40 «“« 245 4d 70 * 35s 9d 
45 « 26s 3d 75 « 37s 7d 
50 « 28s 2d 80 « 39s 5d 
55 « 30s Od 


HOUSEWIFE’S DEPARTMENT. 
Ripe Bread. 

The following extract from an exchange paper, or sim- 
ilar remarks, have already appeared in our columns, but 
| we are often made to see and feel the need of giving line 
| upon line on this subject: 


| Bread, made of wheat flour, when taken out of the 
oven, is unprepared forthe stomach. It should go through 
a change, or ripen, before itiseaten. Young persons, or 
|persons in the enjoyment of vigorous health, may eat 
| bread immediately after being baked without any sensi- 
| ble injury from it—but weakly and aged persons cannot 
——and none can eat without doing harm to the digestive 
organs. Bread after being baked, goes through a change 
|similar to the change in newly brewed beer, or newly 
churned buttermilk, neither being healthy until after the 
\change. It not only has more nutriment, but imparts a 
|much greater degree of cheerfulness. He that eats old 
ripe bread will have a much greater flow of animal spirits 
than he would were he to eat unripe bread. Bread, it is 
well known, discharges carbon, and imbibes oxygen.— 
One thing in connection with this thought should be no- 
ticed by all housewives: it is to let the bread ripen where 
it can inhale the oxygen ina pure state. Bread will al- 
ways taste of the air that surrounds it while ripening, 
hence it should ripen where the air is pure. It should 
never ripen in acellar, nor in a close cupboard, nor ina 
bed-room. ‘The noxious vapors of a cellar or cupboard 
should never enter into and form a part of the bread we 
eat. Bread should be light, well baked, and properly ri- 
pened before it should be eaten. Bread that is several 
days old, may be renewed, so as to have all the freshness 
and lightness of new bread, by simply putting it intoa 
common steamer over the fire, and steaming half or three 
quarters of anhour. The vessel under the steamer con- 
taining the water should not be more than half filled, other- 
wise the water may boil up into the steamer and wet the 
bread. After the bread is thus steamed, it should be taken 
out of the steamer and wrapped loosely in a cloth, to dry 
and cool, and remain soa short time, when it will be 
ready to becut and used. It will then be like cold new 
bread. 





ey 


Domestic Arrangements--Hired Girls. 

As our kind friend Maria enquired a little while ago 
about her absentee co-adjutors,and among others what 
L. P. C. was about? I must respond in the best way I 
can: and as Household Happiness is the object of these 
columns, if 1 mistake not, I think the subject of my pres- 
ent thoughts will be considered relevant. 

I put a question some time ago as to the comparative 
advantages and disadvantages of the aristecratic and ple- 
bian modes of Family Arrangement; viz: the separation 
at table, &c., of the domestics from the family, or the one 
table for all. The prejudices of custom, from infancy 
till within a few years, seemed to take it for granted, that 
the mingling of classes in the latter mode was not to be 
thought of; but my country life in a Republican country 
has much changed, though not entirely, my views, and I 
asked forinformation. ‘The disadvantages of the latter 
mode, especially in our great cities, where much of the 
help is from a very poorly trained peasantry, emigrants 
from the serfs of Europe, are certainly,as they were rep- 
resented in a subsequent number, great; and I said no 
more. but the subject still hangs about my mind ina dis- 
satisfied form. In one of our moral papers a day or two 
ago, | met with the accompanying observations, [appen- 
ded below] which as they go towards the raising up of 
the trodden down, will I am sure, be cordially weleomed, 
though the difficulties in the way of carrying out the 
views of the writer may not vanish all at once. 

Consider first what the Great Head of the family re- 
quires, when He puts the key into tle united hand of the 
master and mistress. Now, on our happy, may I not say 


} 
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sacred, republican principles, must we not conclude in a 
moment, that the olject of the responsible governor of this 
small jurisdiction must be to promote the well being of all | 
their dependants in the best way they can, according to 
the relations of Providence and that ‘‘without respect of 
persons.”’ 

In arranging a point of practical concernment, we 
sometimes, lupprehend, needlessly perplex ourselves by 
standing aloof from the decision as to what J should do 
now and in my present circumstances, under a fearful ap- 
prehension that were | to be in such other circumstances, 
what should I thendo? How could the grandees even of 
our Republic, sit at table with such and such a class of 
persons? Butas we are very incompetent to weigh all 
the difficulties of another sphere, so are we also to appre- 
ciate the many facilities, which may surround it. Let 
every family then, under a weighty, yet delightful sense 
of the precious responsibilities resting upon him and her 
with the key of Family governmeut—each for themselves 
enquire. ‘Lord what would THou have me or mine to 
do?” “What ever others may do,” we are for Christ and 
forthe people. Thatis a beautiful trath, “The Lord 
loved the People.’? Now then, let ussee if we cannot do 
better for that poor, ignorant, Irish or German girl, 
whom we have taken into our family, than condemning 
her to solitary meals in the lowest room? We must not 
suppose her bad in any way: we would make any shift 
rather than take such an one into that sacred enclosure, 
The Family, (see p.101, present vol.)—but she is igno- 
rant and uncouth. If she is at all fit to bein our family, 
a little help and alittle training and nursing with the faimn- 
ily when the family is together as much as may be, will | 
think, tence to elevate greatly our less favored sister of 
mankind, without detriment to the members of the fami- 
ly, nay, will not this arrangement tend most to promote 
humbleness of mindand meekness amongthem? And 
does not the other tend to—nay, does it not actually pro- 
duce, generally, pride, selfishuess and an habitual disre- 
gard to the cemforts of dependants—indifference—alien- 
ation of feeling in the common sympathies of our fellow 
creatures? I again question; who will answer? 


Fairfield Co., O., May, 1849. L. P. C. 


HIRED GIRLS. 


‘Heads of families may contribute much to the welfare 
and virtue of society without going beyond their own 
households. The domestics in their employ presenta 
claim to kind consideration which too many overlook.— 
An eustern paper says: Young women compelled to go 
outto service—to hire in other peoples families to do 
housework, are too generally kept ata distance. They 
are not permitted to sit with the mistress or her children; 
and what is too often, and too generally the consequence? 
We are social beings, and must have society; if we can- 
not find good, we are too apt to take up with bad, and the 
consequence too often is degradationand ruin. Why not 
permit your hired girls, when work is over, to sit in the 
same room with you and yourchildren? there they might 
learn what js good and useful and go into the world to 
make virtuous and useful wives and mothers, and bless 
you for your kindness and consideration. A little cul- 
ture and consideration might, and no doubt would, save 
a world of degradation, crime and misery. None of us 
know what may be the future situation of our own chil- 
dren. They too may at some future day be apprentices 
and hired domestics, and as we would they should be trea- 
ted, so should we treatthose whom misfortune or neces- 
sity has thrown into our employ.” 


See eee . 
Care of Fresh Meat. 

Fresh meat should be carefully examined, and wiped 
with adry cloth as soon as it comes in; and if flies have 
blown upon it, the part must be cut off. This should be 
daily observed until itis dressed, asit not only tends to 
preserve the meat long in perfection, but prevents that 
musty flavor too often perceived in the outer slice, when 





brought to table. 


In the country, where meat is often carried a great dis- 
tance, it should be well covered with acloth, over which 
fresh cabbage leaves would keepitcool. These cautions 
are more needful, as in some farnilies great loss is sustain- 
ed by the spoiling of meat. The fly may, in some mezs- 
ure, be prevented by dusting, upon the parts most likely 
to be attacked, pepper and ginger mixed, after wiping, 
which should never be omitted. 

Pieces of charcoal laid about meat, preserve it from pu- 
trefaction, and recover what is spoiling. All legs and 
shoulders of meat should hang with the knuckle down- 
wards, which will cause the gravy to be retained. 


+70 —- 


God Bless the Plow. 





“Whe are the truly great? 
Minions of pomp and state, 
Who the knee bow? 
Give us hard hands and free, 
Culturers of field and tree, 
Best friends of liberty— 
God save the plow !”’ 
Mrs. Sicournry. 


Then, to the fields ye brave! 
Yours be the world to save 
From our life’s foe;— 
Want, with its ruthless train, 
Flies from the cultured plain; 
Toil ye with might and main— 
God bless the plow! 


Now lay the furrow deep, 
On vale or hill-side steep— 

In hope ye sow. 
Trusting that mother earth, 
Give to the seed its birth, 

Sing ye, in strains of mirth,— 

God bless the plow! 


Then, when the harvest comes, 

Plenty through our loved homes, 
Joy shall bestow. 

Loud shout the reaper-train, 

While o’er the fertile plain, 

Rich waves the golden grain— 
God bless the plow! 


Wreaths for our yeomanry, 
Green as the Victor’s be— 

Toil crowns their brow. 
Theirs is the noblest deed,— 
Theirs be the brightest meed, 
While they their calling heed— 

God bless the plow! 

—Lavinta S. Weston —Bost. Cult. 


~+2eoer--- 


American Propicatity —No observing American comes 
from the United States to Europe, without soon becom- 
ing convinced that ecenomy of living is no where so lit- 
tle understood as in his own country; and that for noth- 
ing are the Americans more distinguished, than for a reck- 
less waste of the means of subsistence. The refuse of 
many a family in the United States, even in moderate cir- 
cumstances, would often support, in comfort, a poor fam- 
ily in Earope.—Colman. 

- + 2eeo 


Very Larce Mutes.—The Cincinnati papers speak of 
an exhibition there, of two muies from Scottcounty, Ky., 
which are the largest ever seen in thatcity. “One a black 
mule, four years old, by Everett & Young’s Jack, Mam- 
moth, Montgomery county, Ky., is eighteen hands high. 
The other, the same age, a brown female, by John Scott’s 
Jack, Franklin county, Kentucky, is eighteen hands high. 
The two were put on the scales together and found to 
weigh 3000 pounds. The price demanded for them is 
$200 each. Both raised by Mr. Thomas in Scott co. 
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IMPROVED meer ATMOSPHERIC 
Cc 


ate 
TPTHE proprietors of this valuable churn commenced manufactu 
ring in Chillicothe, with the intention of supplying the market, 
but finding the demand so rapidly increasing, of late, that it has be 
come impossible for them to fill all orders; they have therefore come 
to the conclusion to dispose of township rights. They cffer these, 


therefore, on the most reasonable terms, throughout the territory | 


they first purchased of the original patentee, viz: Ross, Pickaway, 
and Franklin counties. Mechanics with ingenuity enough to make 
square boxes,can turn thie laborto good advantage, and clear 10 
percent. by manufacturing this article. Such would do well by 
embracing this opportunity of supplying their neighborhood with 
this best of churns. 
cast gearing, fitted up for use. Tin dashers, required to complete 
the machine,may be purchased of George E. Gill, in Chillicothe, at 
the lowest wholesale factory prices, and will be forwarded to the or- 
ders of purchasers of township rights. These facilities will ena! le 


our assigns to fit up alarge number of churns before the commence. | 


ment of the season for butter-making. This usually dreaded task 
of the housewife is, by the use of the Improved Reacting Atinos 
pheric Churn, converted into a work of pleasure. 

The proprietors of this improvement, knowing, as they do, by 
their own experience, that the original Atmospheric Ciurn had 
proved alarost an entire fa lure, deem it necessary to say to the pu! - 
lic that, by the addition of their improvement, thev have succeed«d 
m overcoming all the difficulties that attended the original—and 
made it an entirely different article. 
with much difficulty that over one gallon of cream could be churned, 
whereas, with our improvement, from one to ten gallons can be 
churned with nearly the same facility and satisfaction. 

GILL & TILLINGHAST 


GENERAL CERTIFICATE. 

The su seribers state that they have seen and examined Mess's, 
Gl & Tilinghast’s Improved Reacting Churn, 
March. instant, we were present atthe Madeira House, Chillicothe, 
where a fair trial was made of the capabilities of this Churn. Five 


gallons of cream were churned in the wonderfully short time of six | 


ininutes and 30 seconds; aud eight pounds and half an ounce of good 
bulter produced as the result. 
of the erank and cogs, a child ten years old could manage one of 
these churns. The principle upon whieh they operate, at once so 
efficient and perfect. we regard as truly philosophical; and have no 
hesitation in saying that the [Improved Reacting Atmospheric Churn 
is the best machine of the kind we ever saw; and believe that it will 
Le-ome an indispensable attendant on every well arranged Dairy. 

A. Pearson, Wa. Wetsu, 

Samu. D. Camprett, R. W. Dennine, 

Rost. H. Lanstnc, M. Norton, 


Gro. W. Workman, Seneca W. E ty. 
Chillicothe, March 15, 1°49. 


Although not present at the exhibition of the 10th inst., referred 
to ahove, Lean sav that [have witnessed the operation on another 
occasion, and am satisfied that the Churn is all that it purports to be 
in the above certificate. J. MADEIRA. 


Ceartiricate —We the undersigned, citizens of Columns, and 
farmers of Franklin county, being present at an exhibition of Messrs. 
Gill & Tillinghast’s Improved Reacting Atmospheric Churn, at the 
United States Hotel, in this city, witnessed the operation of churn 
ing four and a half gallonsof cream, making about cight pounds of 


Arrangements have been made for furnishing! 


In the original churn it was| 


On the 10th of 


By asimp'e and strong arrangement | 


! P . . i el 
| general adaptation to the purpose for which it is intended, is appa- 
| rent to all who have seen it tried. We have no hesitation in saying 
| it is the best thing of the kind we bave ever secn, and take pleasure 
| in recommending it to the favorable notice of all who may have oc- 
casion to use achurn. We furthermore state, that the trial was 
| conducted with great fairness, and the result was highly satisfacto- 
ry. 
Sam’t. Barr, 
J. D. Oszorn, 
G. W. Houser, 


L. Krcsourneg, 
Francis Jounston, 
| 


J. S. Annort, 
R. Russex1, 
N. Parrerson, 
Joun Srewarr, W. B. Turan. 
Columbus, March 31, 1849. 


From an examination of the ahove named churn, and witnessing 
its operation, | am of the opinion it will be found a highly valuable 
improvement—free from the objections which existed against the 
“Atmospheric Churn,” as first introduced into this country. 

M. B. BATEHAM, Ed. O, Cultivator. 

Columbus, May 15, 1849. 


Important to the Farrier, Farmer and Stage 
Proprietor! 
GEO. W. MERCHANT’S CELEBRATED 
GARGLING OIL. 
UNPARALLELLED IN THE HISTORY OF 
AS THE MOST 
Remarkable External Application yet Discovered! 
FOR HORSES AND HUMAN FLESH. 
FACTS ARE STUBBORN THINGS!!! 
WHAT HAS BEEN DONE CAN BE DONE AGAIN. 


Ignorance of facts and 
philosophy, however, start 
tthe assertion that any 
me remedy can possess 
within itself the virtue of 
uring many diseases. Ex- 
rience of more than 14 

ears has nevertheless es- 
ablished the factthat Mer- 
*hant’s Celebraced Garg- 
ing Oi!, or Universal fam- 
ily Emb:ocation, will cure 
most cases, and relieve all 
such as 


Spavins, Sweeny, Ringbone, Windgalls, Poll Evil, Cal- 
| lous, Cracked Heels, Galls of allkinds, Fresh Wounds, 
Sprains, Bruises, Fistula, Sitfast, Strains , Lame- 
ness, Sand Cracks, Foundered Feet, Scratch- 

es or Greese, Mange, Rheumatism, Bites 
of Animals, External Poisons, 
Painful Nervous Affections, 
Frost Bites, Boils, Corns, 
Whitlows, Burns and 
Scalds, Chilblains, Chap- 
ped Hands. Cramps, 
Contraction of the 
Muscles, Sweilings, 
Weakness of the 
| Joints, Caked 
Breasts, &c. 


| Get a pamphlet of the Agent, and see what wonders are accom- 
plished by the use of this medicine. 

Sold by Druggests and Merchants in the United States and Cana- 
/da. All orders addressed to the Sole Proprietor, GEO, W. MER- 
CHANT, Lockport N. Y 

Agent at Coiumbus,G Deniz & Son; Cincinnati, Gordon & Isra- 

e'; Cleveland, Henderson, Punderson & Co., and others; Zanesville, 
Eastman & Gigelow; Kenton, Geo. Sweney; Newark, Cannon & 
| Brownfield; Lancaster, Berry & Beck; Circleville, Troup & Rick- 
ardt; Chiticothe, R. H. Lansing. 

May 15th, 1849. 


440 HEAD OF FINE SHEEP FOR SALE. 


TTVHE subseriber having sold his farm, he wishes to sell his flock 
of Sheep at private sale. A great deal of care lias been bestow- 

ed upon breeding strong healthy constitution, length of staple, and 
weight of fleece. ‘I'ne flock has been improved by some of the hest 
Saxony Backs in the country, and those desiring to purchase fine 
| sheep will find this arare opportunity to make selections- Purcha- 
sers can be suited in number. ‘The owner wiil reserve the fleeces. 
Selections can be made before clipping, which will be about the Ist 
of June, and a short credit will be given if desired. Samples of the 
| wool can be seen by calling on the Editor of the Ohio Cultivator, at 
| Colambus; and any information by addressing the subscriber at 





MEDICINE, 





| 
| 





| 


| 





excellent butter, in the short space of seven minutes. ‘The utility of | Bolivar, ‘Tuscarawas County, Ohio. 


this invaluable churn, combining neatness with convenience and 


| May J, 1e49—2t p D. YANT. 
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The Markets. 


Latest EnciisH News is less favorable for the pro- 
duce trade than was anticipated. No cause assigned— 
markets dull--no material change in prices. 

Cincinnati, May 14.---Flour is steady at 3,80 @ 3,90, 
Wheat 70 @ 73; Corn and Oats 22 @ 30 cts. 
f@ 90 cts. 
per bushel. 
Butter is becoming plenty---packers pay 10 @ 11 cts., 
retails at 15 @ 20 for fresh rolls. Eggs are plenty at 54 | 
@ 7 cents per dozen. 

CieveLann, May 12.---Flour $4. 
Corn 40. Pork 9,75 @ $10. 

{>Other Ohio Markets not worth quoting---all very 
low, and very dull. 


Flaxseed 80 | 
Dried apples 60 @ 65 cts.; peaches 1,25 @ 1 50 


Wheat 85 cts. 


GOOD NEWS 
For Western Wool Growers! 


| iy — — » wit " numerous and oft repeated requests, the 
Messrs. .M. A. L. Binenam, of Williston and Corn 
wall, Ve toh “haves s Mosted with mach care, (and baving in view 


the maintainance of the public confidence, which they have justly 
merited) something over 300 young Merino Sheep, from their truly 
celebrated Fiocks, which they are now forwarding, to different 
points of Northern Ohio. Michigan and [Iinois. These are purely 
of the Spanish Merino Blood. They have been bred pure from Uh 

importations of Chancellor Livingston, Genera! Humphreys and 
others, on the side of their dams; and from the Rambouillets, im 

ported from the Royal Flock of France, by B,C. Collins, Esq., in 
1840, and J. A. Taintor, Esq., in 1846, °47 and °48, from the cele 

brated Flock of Mons. Gilbert, on the side of their sires. The im 

gage of Mr. Collins was ‘purchased entire by L. G. Bingham 
in 1845, and except a flock west, are now owned by Mr. A. L. 
Bingham, this being only pure Rambouil‘et Flock in New England. 
The Rambouil!let’s are remarkable for fineness and compactness of 
fleece, and firmness and strength of constitution, and size of car 

cass. ‘They are asplendid race of Merino sheep, fatling but one 
grade below the Saxon in quality, and equa'ling or even surpassing 
our best American Merino Sheep in quality. The Rambouillet's 
are purely of Spanish origin, and have been bred distinct and apart 
from all others for mere than 6) years. Mr. Taintor’s importations 
were made from the flock of Mons. Gilbert, who was the former 
Superintendent of the Royal Fiock at Rambouillet, and selected, on 
leaving his post,some of the best ewes with which to estabiish a pri- 
vate flock of hisown. Thise sheep for size, symmetry, constitu- 
tion and yield of fleece, are unquestionably superior to any other 
fine wooled sheep in America. The ewes weigh from 150 to 200 
pounds each, and the rams in proportion. Lambs have been known 
at the age of fourteen and a half months to cut 22} pounds of un 

washed woo!. A flock would doubtless average, of twelve months 
growth, of wool unwashed, 16 pounds, or river washed, 10 pounds, 
and this a good quality of Merino wool. We do not care to make 
statements In regard to this noble breed of sheep. We much prefer 
to submitthem to the inspection and scrutiny of competent judges. 
We conceive the present to be a rare opportunity to Farmers of the 
West to secure stock bucks and full blood Merino ewes of great ex- 
cellence, which they have never before had, and will seldom realize 
again. Grape Surrep have often been driven West and will be 
again; but the friends of improvement in wool growing, should be- 
ware how they meddle with these migratory floeks; as they often 

er deteriorate than improve the flocks crossed with them. We 
would caution the public against any representations that these are 
from the Messrs, Bingham’s flocks, as no one who has not creden 
tials over their signature, is an agent for them. Comparatively 
worthless sheep have been sold as coming from them. by persons 
guilty of gross frauds in thus imposing upon the public. 

Should the enterprising farmers daly appreciate the labor and ex 
pense of transporting these sheep to their neighborhoods, and extend 
to them a prompt and quick sale, they mav be followed-hy a few 
others in the course of the season. These sheep cannot fail greatly 
to improve and enhance the value of the respective flocks with 
which they may be connected. 

8. B, ROCKWELL, Agent, 

Me. 8. B. Rocxwe tt, assisted by Jonn Campsen., Cuaries F 
Taytor, 8. 8. Byrneron and H. Jonnson, are our General Agents 
for the transaction of all business relative to the sale and delivery 
of Sheep in the Western States until further notice is given. We 
think that confidence may be placed in any statement they may 
make relative to the age, amount of fleece and pedigree of our re- 
spective flocks of sheep. 

L. BINGHAM 
MERRILL BINGHAM, 


A. L. BINGHAM. 
Buffalo, April 30, 1849. 

I have examined the Sheep of Messrs. L.G., M. and A. L, Bing 
ham, and think for constitution and weight of fleece, they area very 
excellent lot, and a profitable kind to raise, some of them being very 
fine and will shear heavy fleeces. 

J. RAMSDEN, 
May °5, 1849. Buffalo Wool Depet 


Wo !? S‘orer, 
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Pork and hog products are without change. | 
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FARM FORSALE, 


A VALUABLE FARM of 290) acres, situated two miles 

east of Harrison, Hamilton Co.,on the north west side of Hick- 
ory Flat, and 21 miles from Cincinnati, It has alltbhe local advan- 
tages thatean be desired—abundance of timber aad stone, well 
watered, good roads, and healthy situation. ‘The soil is v arious, 
lary sandy loam, level a'luvian with clay subsoil, and rolling loamy 

fexcellent quality, aud not an acre of waste land on the farm— 
‘About 240 acres are under fence, and nearly 2.0 cleared, ‘The 
whole of it has been down in meadow and pasture for many years 

excepting about 35 acres ploughed one year only.) and therefore 
in tine productive condition A good brick house, in complete re 
pair,of eight rooms, cellar &e,, and suitable out buildings, a large 
hay shed, bay press, cider press &e, A fine Apple Orchard, in fall 
bearing _ of grafied fruit, it wilbe sold on accommodating terms, 
if required } as the purchase money will not be nee ded. Possession 
will be given in the spring of 1650, ana which will give the pur- 
cheser ample time to make preparation. Further particulars may be 
had of the proprietor, either ty letter [addressed to him, 1 ear Harri 
or by personal application, 
April 15, 31. ROBERT eer nae. 


REV OLVING HAY RAKES. 


\ constant supply of the most approved patterns and styles Rr, 
+3 vorvine Hay Rakes will be kept on hand, during the seasor 
at the Seed Store and Agricultural Warehouse, Nos. 33 and 
er Market street, Cincinnati. Price, nine dollars each 
JOHN F. DAIR &CO. 


5 Low 
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‘PETERS? BUFFALO WOOL DEPOT. 
(THIRD YEAR.) 
Have established a Wool Depot upon the following plan: Ist 
The wool is thrown in 10 sorts; Merino Wool being No. 1, the 
vrades numbering down from | to 5; the coarsest common wool be 
ing No. 5, Saxony wool is thrown into extra. and p-ime 1 and prime 
2. Combing and De Laines wake 2 sorts more. 
2d —I charge for receiving, sorting, sioring and selling, one cen! 
per pound; this includes all charges at the depot, except insurance. 
3.1 —Sales are made for cash, except when otherwise directed by 
owner, 
JCP All wool consigned to me should be marked with the own- 
er’s name. 
Warehouse corner of Washington and Exchange one 
Buffalo, May 1, 1849. - PETERS. 





“MORGAN ‘BULRUSHL” 


Genuine Morgan Horse, from Vermont, (and which attracted 

so much admiration at the late fair at buffalo) will stand the 
present season at the stable of the sub:criber in Hartford, Trumbul) 
County, Ohio 


Terms 3,00 the season $8,00 to insure,—Pasturage furnished to 
mares from a distance, 
May Ist, 1849, 


. £. AUSTIN. 
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